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“The battery’s part 


in motor car satisfaction 
The Willard Battery in your car— 
depend on it to do all of the important 
jobs a battery is ever called upon to do 
in a motor car. And to do each job well. 


and our part” 


Depend on us forconvenient, thorough 
inspection—the normal care your more 






And supply current 
for search-light, 


stop light and otter reliable Willard Battery should receive 
auxiliary uses. 
to insure its living up to the very letter 
of its reputation—a fuller measure of 


useful life in the owner’s car. 
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Danville Military Institute 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
A College Preparatory School located in Southern Virgimia. 
Aim: Christian Culture, Character and Citizenship 


The Institute is a member of the Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools in the Southern States; and of the Association of the 
Military Schools and Colleges in the United States 


Personal care and supervision; limited numbers; modern equipment; 
directed athletics; moderate cost 


an COL. W. M. KEMPER, Superintendent 
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A STATE ACCREDITED CHRISTIAN HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. BANNER TAILORING COMPANY 
WHOLESOME ATHLETICS, BEST OF ENVIRONMENT IN A 


HEALTH COMMUNITY 
ABLE FACULTY OF CHRISTIAN MEN AND WOMEN 
FOR CATALOG, WRITE 
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Valuable Lessons From Ten- 
nessee Station Experiments 


HE annual meeting of the West Ten 

nessee Farmers’ Institute was held on 
the Experiment Station farm at Jackson, 
recently. Few farm meetings bring to 
gether more folks than this institute. 
The total attendance this year was above 
6,000, there being 3,000 present on the 
second day. 

The program was of high order. T 
speakers brought messages that were 
worth while. The real attraction was the 
experimenta! plots on the station grounds 
All day long hundreds of folks could 
be found scattered from one side of the 
farm to the other, studying these crops 
Each morning Director Robert took large 
crowds to the plats and explained the 
experiments. Some of the outstanding 
practical points which Mr. Robert said 
had been proved by experiments on the 
farm, and which were pointed out on 
these excursions, are as follows :— 

1. The best way to succeed with alfalfa is 
to select ground that will produce 30 to 35 
bushels of corn per acre, plow it in July or 
early August, apply two tons of ground lime- 
stone per acre and sow seed between August 
15 and September 15, selecting a time when 
there is plenty of moisture in the ground 

2. For red clover, plow land ‘in July or early 
August, harrow several times, plow under 
two tons ground limestone, and sow the seed 
August 15 to September 15. Fall seeding is 
much better than spring seeding. The fall 
sowed crop comes off earlier the following 
spring and gives more time to get in corn 
or other crops that are to follow clover 

3. Lime is necessary for clovers, alfalfa and 
other legumes. Apply once in 10 years, « 
tering it on top of soil, and plow or harrow 

Apply any time during the year when 
convenient to turn under 

4. For clover, use 200 pounds acid phos 
phate in addition to lime. This is especially 
advisable on thin land 

5. On all cold and wet land or where cot- 
ton rusts, use for cotton 200 pounds aci 
phosphate, 100 pounds nitrate of soda and 
50 pounds muriate of potash. Where 
prefers, substitute 200 pounds kainit for 
50 pounds muriate. 


6. In spacing cotton, leave one stalk to 
each 8 to 12 inches. This is easier to work 
han where several stalks are left in a hill 
and closer together. he uniformity of stand 
is the biggest factor and if one good stalk 
is on each 8 to 12 inches, maximum yields 


| may be secured. 


9 


7. Plant soybeans in drills, two to two and 
a half feet apart, cultivating two or three 
times. Plant early in May. Tokio and Yo 
koten have proved best, with Yokoten the 
leader. It is 10 days to two weeks earlier 
than .other beans. Inoculation for all soy 
beans is necessary 


8 The right variety of corn is essential 
Neal’s Paymaster and Jellicorse are the best 
white varieties, with Jarvis Golden Prolific 
the best yellow variety. These will yicld 
one-third more than other varieties ordinarily 
planted in this section, such as Hickory King 


9. Corn yields have been repeatedly in- 
creased from 10 to 15 bushels per acre to 
or 50 bushels in two years’ time, and cotton 
from one-third bale with fertilizer to one 
bale with fertilizer, by doing the following 
Plow stubble land in June or July; harrow 
two or three times during summer, and ap 
ply two tons limestone any time before fall 
Sow to red clover August 15 to September 
15, using 12 pounds seed per acre. Cut the 
hay twice the next season, when two tons 
or more of hay may be secured Cut again 
the next spring, say late May, and get ap 
proximately two tons per acre Then turn 
and plant to corn at once. This cannot be 
done, however, without applying lime 


10. Hoeing cotton may be reduced to a 
minimum by proper cultivation. One of the 
cotton plats on the station grounds has not 
been hoed at all for a number of years and 
very little grass is in it. The entire elim 
ination of hoeing is not recommended, but 
experiments on the station grounds prove that 
the amount ordinarily done can be greatly 
reduced. 


11. Six imches is deep enough to break land 
for any crop. It doesn’t pay to go deeper 
here at the station. 


12. The walue of diversified farming has 
been emphasized at the station this year by 
the fact that yields of 40 bushels barley, © 
bushels oats, 38 bushels wheat, and three 
tens red clover hay per acre have already 
been harvested and stored, and ample feed 
has already been saved, regardless of what 
weather conditions may be from now on 


13. For permanent pasture, plow land if 
summer, apply two tons ground limestone, 
and seed in early fall to the following mix 
ture per acre: 


S pounds red clover A small amount © h 


12 pounds alfalfa of bluegrass and 
2 bushels orchard white clover 
_ grass 


L. A. NIVEN 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


What to Sow and Plant Now and Other Timely Farm Suggestions 


I, The Farm Alarm Clock: Farm Jobs 
Needing Attention Now 


ARROTS sowed now will make excellent winter 
C feed for the cow and for all the folks at home, too. 
2. Four essentials for growing clovers are (1) 
a good seedbed, (2) lime, (3) good seed, and (4) inocu- 
lation. Let’s 


have all four ready before sowing time. 

3. Do not buy foreign-grown 
red clover seed. Red clover seed 
grown in Virginia, Tennessee, 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Kansas, are best for sowing in 
Virginia and the Carolinas. 

4. Let’s shrub or mow pasture 
land now. This will prepare it for 





sowing carpet grass seed next 
February. 
5. It is time to remove everything from the sweet 


potato curing house and wet all the inside, corners, 
crevices, and cracks with a strong solution of Bordeaux 
mixture or straight sulphate of copper solution. 

6. We should plow and harrow at once all land to 
be fall-sowed. Harrow or disk at intervals to kill 
weeds and keep the land in good seedbed condition. 
This will give a better stand, better winter cover, and 
a more bountiful harvest. 

7. Such crops as alfalfa, sweet clover, red clover, 
alsike clover, and mammoth clover must have lime if 
they produce well. Lime is also needed by bur clover, 
crimson clover, white clover, and vetch, often doubling 
their yields. 

8. A correspondent writes us that the best winter 
pasture he ever had was from sowing 20 pounds each 
of wheat, oats, rye, barley, and vetch together. After 
pasturing until March 20, he cut a little more than two 
tons of hay from the one acre sowed. This mixture 
May suit you, 

9. It will pay to sow next year’s corn land to a cover 
crop to be plowed down. Vetch, crimson clover, and 
rye are good alone or in combination. 

10. Mr. P. B. Gentry, Belton, S. C.,writes as follows: 
“I sell about $50 worth of crimson clover seed per acre 
and then plant corn on the same land, averaging 40 
bushels of corn to the acre year 
in and year out.” Let’s get the 


harvested from land sowed to cover 
learn the lesson taught us and 
resolve now that we will take two chances instead of 
one for producing our feed and fertility, and let’s sow 
cover crops now and every year to come—make a habit 
of sowing fall-sowed crops and double our crop acre- 
age at a low cost of preparation, sowing, and harvest- 
ing. Here is a list of crops for early fall sowing, seed 
of which should be ordered now, together with all 
needed fertilizer, lime, and inoculating material :— 


feed was that 
crops a year ago. Let’s 


Alfalfa Grasses Rye 

Alsike clover Mammoth clover Oats 

Barley Pastures Sweet clover 
Bur clover Rape Vetch 
Canada field pea Red clover Wheat 


Crimson clover Rutabagas White clover 


Here is another list of crops that should be sowed 


now or next month or both:— 
Beets Cress Onions 
Cabbage Endive Radish 
Carrots Kale Snapbeans 
Chard Lettuce Spinach 
Collards Mustard Turnip 


III. Oats Sowed at Last Cultivation of 
Cotton Make Valuable Crop 


EW crops return a wider margin of profit than 
Bs: sowed in cotton at the last cultivation. This 
is true of vetch, crimson clover, rye, barley, and 
wheat sowed in the same way. This plan, known as 
the “Edgecombe Plan,” according to County Agent 
Zeno Moore of Edgecombe, has produced oats worth 
$18.06 per acre at a cost of $2 per acre for seed and 
sowing. The mere presence of the crop on the land is 
highly beneficial in preventing washing. It is almost a 
self-evident fact that washing causes the loss of more 
soil fertility than all other causes combined. In addi- 
tion to the benefit of the winter cover crop and the 
value of the harvested oats is the grazing afforded by 
the oats from November to April, or even later, under 
favorable weather conditions and on a soil of average 
fertility. 
To illustrate how this Edgecombe plan works, Mr. 
Moore gave the expenses and receipts from 50 acres of 
cotton sowed to oats on the farm of Mr. W. W. Bulluck, 





land ready for crimson clover 
now and sow after the next good 
rain. This will give a stand. 

11. Last August we advised 
Sam Johnson’s brother Ike to 
fertilize his red clover with a 
mixture made from 1,200 pounds 
of acid phosphate, 500 pounds 
nitrate of soda, and 300 pounds 
muriate of potash. The land 
was old cotton land. Others may 
need the same prescription now. 


II. Fall Planting Time: 
Let’s Plant and Sow 


h NYONE who thinks about it 





seriously cannot help real- 

izing that our Southern 
farms lose about half their effi- 
ciency and earning power by not 
taking advantage of our climate. 
We lose feed, fertility, and mon- 
ety by not growing two crops 
where we have been growing 
only one. 

Never before have so many 
of us had positive proof of this 
fact as we had last spring when the 
drouth looked as if it would never 
paend and when our only supply of 
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“varieties of 


one of Edgecombe County’s most progressive farmers, 
Mr. Bulluck grazed 33 head of cattle on the 50 acres, 
and after deducting all the expenses, including labor, he 
cleared $803, by using the land at a time when probably 
nine-tenths of the tilled land in Eastern North Caro- 
lina is idle and wasting. 

It is now time to sow oats in cotton, or it will be 
time when the cotton is cultivated for the last time. 
Mr. Bulluck sowed five pecks of Appler oats in August 
when he cultivated his cotton the last time. Appler, 
Fulghum, Red Rustproof, Virginia Gray, and other 
seed oats can be bought now if we failed 
to produce home-grown seed, and sowed broadcast or 
drilled between the cotton rows. 

In commenting on Mr. Bulluck’s experience, County 
Agent Moore has this to say 

“The cost of producing the oats was less than $2 
per acre. The crop was grown at a time when most 
land is idle. The cheaply produced oat crop was 


converted into high-priced livestock. The oats 
came between two summer crops and instead of 
interfering with the summer crops, the winter 


cover crops left the land in better condition for the 
cultivation of clean culture crops like cotton and 
tobacco, both of which are extensively grown in 
Edgecombe County.” 


IV. Don’t Plant Diseases With Tobacco 
Seed 


F WE are going to plant tobacco next year, now is 
I the time to provide the seed. Nine times out of 10 

a really superior tobacco grower with experience 
should produce his own seed. If our tobacco crop is 
free of the diseases that are carried in the seed, then 
the seed we save will be disease-free also. 

Of course, we must be good judges of tobacco, if we 
are to save the best seed. We must know a good stalk 
when we see it and know that it is a true representative 
of the variety to which it belongs. Dr. Ludwig of 
Clemson College, S. C., gives advice for the care of 
tobacco that is good outside South Carolina as well as 
in that state. Dr. Ludwig says :— 

“When the pods of choice healthy stalks are ripe, 
clip off the end of each one separately and pour 
the seed into a clean receptacle. This method of 

harvesting will prevent any 
chance infection on the out- 
side of the pods from infect- 
ing the seeds. When seed 
are imported one is likely to 
introduce wildfire or backfire 
or some other disease.” 


V. Feeding “Sis Cow” 


HE pasture, even if it is a 
| good one, does not furnish 
a sufficient supply of mate- 
rials for making all the milk a 
good cow gives. Some concen 
trates must be fed along with 
good pasturage if we are to get 
the full value from our cows 
while they are grazing. 

J. A. Arey, North Carolina’s 
wide-awake extension dairy spe- 
cialist, says that 400 pounds corn 
chops, 100 pounds each of cot- 
tonseed meal, wheat bran, and 
crushed oats mixed is a fine feed, 
and profitable, too, for feeding 
cows on pasture. If a cow has 
a potential capacity for three gal- 
lons of milk but is fed only 
enough to make two gallons, then 
she becomes a two-gallon cow 
instead of a three-gallon cow. 

No matter how well bred a 


ber of © - cow is, she cannot give a full 
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flow of milk unless well fed. , 
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“Fodder Pulling Farmers” Should Be- 
ee . . 7° 
come “Mowing Machine Farmers 
i ny fodder” is not practiced anywhere in the 


world, so far as we know, except in the Southern 

states and along the borders of these states where 
the fodder-pulling disease has spread. It is one South- 
ern habit that Southern folks should be ashamed of. 


Stripping the leaves from standing cornstalks cuts 
the yield and the feed and food value of the grain. 
This is true because the seed of no leafy plant properly 
matures its fruit without the help of the leaves. It is 
in the leaves that the plant food is prepared for assimi- 
lation just as it is in the stomachs of animals that their 
food is prepared for assimilation. Furthermore, plant 
physiologists have proved that the green leaves of 
plants act not only as stomachs but as lungs also. The 
corn blades act as the lungs of the corn plant and as 
such are needed until the corn matures. 


I 


But reasoning out a problem by known scientific pro- 
cesses it not always convincing to some of us. We 
want proofs based on comparative tests. Fortunately, 
we have an abundance of such proof. Experienced 
seedsmen long ago found out that seed corn should be 
gathered from stalks that had been left standing with- 
out having the leaves removed or even having the stalks 
cut while the leaves were green. These seedsmen found 
that ears from such stalks were heavier, plumper, yield- 
ed better, and germinated better. Such seed produced 
better crops than seed from stalks from which the fod- 
der had been pulled or the stalks cut before maturity. 


While most Southern experiment stations have ap- 
parently been so well convinced that pulling fodder was 
injurious that they have reported few actual tests, yet 
there is plenty of such experimental data to prove that 
pulling fodder not only cuts corn yields but is injurious 
to the food, feed, and seed qualities of corn. Let us 
see what losses per acre in grain yields have been 
reported from five states that have made tests :— 

1, Louisiana.—Bulletin 22 of the Louisiana Experiment 
Station reports a loss per acre of seven to nine bushels of 
corn, or 13 to 20 per cent, when fodder was pulled. 

2. Georgia.—Bulletin 10 of the Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion reports a loss of 2.08 bushels per acre on the basis of 
20 bushels per acre. This was a loss of 10 per cent, not 
counting the labor and risk of pulling the fodder. 

3. Mississippi.—Mississippi reports a loss of eight bush- 
els per acre from pulling fodder and 14.5 bushels per acre 
from cutting the tops of the stalks. 

4. Florida.—The Florida Experiment Station (Bulletin 7) 
reports a loss of 6.9 bushels per acre from pulling fodder. 

$ South Carolina.—The South Carolina Station reports 
a loss of 2.6 bushels per acre from fodder pulling. 


So much for official experiment station tests in five 
Southern states. We are also reminded that about ten 
years ago experiments were conducted for five years 
on the well known Coker Farms in South Carolina and 
showed an average loss of 16.8 per cent on corn yield 
in rows where fodder was pulled compared with rows 
where fodder was not pulled. Says Mr. David R. Coker: 


“Our careful tests show a loss in yield varying 
from 13.2 bushels in 1913 to a loss of 2.8 bushels in 
1915, the average for five years being 7.5 bushels 
or 16.8 per cent loss from fodder pulling. Here are 
the results of three recent years :— 


“First Year.—yYield of corn where fodder was 
pulled, twenty-nine bushels; where not pulled, 
thirty-nine bushels. Loss by pulling fodder, ten 
bushels per acre. 


“Second Yerar.—Yield of corn where fodder was 
pulled, thirty-eight bushels per acre; where not 
pulled, fifty bushels. Loss by pulling fodder, 
twelve bushels per acre. 

“Then next year, in order to satisfy some critics, 
we waited until very late—waited until all the 
leaves were so yellow that the fodder really wasn’t 





worth much. And yet even then what were the 
results? Here they are:— 

“Late Fodder Pulling—Yield of corn where fod- 
der was pulled, 36%4 bushels; where not pulled, 
forty-two bushels. Loss even with late pulling, 
5% bushels per acre.” 

II 


Another highly important fact to consider is the high 
cost of getting roughage by the fodder-pulling method 
even if it did not cut corn yields. Prof. C. B. Williams 
of the North Carolina College of Agriculture points 
out that an acre of corn yielding about twenty bushels 
of grain will yield about 240 pounds of cured fodder; 
that one man can pull about 400 pounds of fodder in 
a day and can tie, carry to stack, and make one stack 
in half a day (300 bundles weighing two pounds each 
being counted to a stack). 

From this estimate it is evident that the labor cost 
of pulling, tying, and storing fodder is about equal to 
its value—that we can just about get wages for pulling 
fodder if the fodder were given to us—and that the 
loss in the quality and quantity of corn makes fodder 
pulling an inexcusable waste of time, The farmer had 
better go fishing. Instead of pulling fodder, let’s wait 
at least two weeks past the usual time for fodder pull- 
ing and then cut the cornstalks with corn knives or a 
binder, shock until cured, and then husk and shred and 
feed the stover, if a shredder is available, or if no 
shredder is available just feed the stalks. We will lose 
something in fodder value but gain greatly in corn 
yield. 

Pulling fodder from our seed corn year after year 
is no doubt partly responsible for the ridiculously low 
average yield of corn here in the South where fodder 
pulling is so common a practice. But the greatest in- 
jury to Southern agriculture growing out of fodder 
pulling is its interference with the sensible production 
of legitimate hay and forage crops. The farmer who 
depends on pulled or stripped blades of corn as a sub- 
stitute for hay will become careless about growing hay 
crops—crops that are profitably grown for hay and 


. forage. 


According to the figures just cited from Professor 
Williams, it requires five days’ work—real hard work, 
too,—for one man to pull a ton of cured fodder. The 
same man with a mowing machine and a pair of horses 
can cut from eight to twenty-four tons of hay in the 
same time it takes him to pull one ton of fodder. This 
hay can be cured, hauled, and stored by machinery at 
a fraction of the cost of tying, hauling, and stacking 


fodder. 
Ill 


Is it any wonder that Dr. R. Y, Winters says, “The 
real remedy for fodder pulling is a mowing machine!” 
Furthermore, since no one farm needs to use a mowing 
machine many days in the year, it is easy for two or 
more near neighbors to go in together and buy a mow- 
ing machine cooperatively for their joint use. 


We earnestly hope that any Progressive Farmer 
readers who are suffering from the fodder pulling dis- 
ease will consider the experiments we have just re- 
ported and resolve to become hereafter “mowing ma- 
chine farmers” instead of “fodder pulling farmers.” 


“It’s a Sorry Dog That Won't Fight in Its 
Own Backyard!” 


ACK where the writer was reared there was an old 
B saying, “It’s a sorry dog that won't fight in its 

own backyard,” and we had a striking exemplifi- 
cation of its truthfulness the other day. 

En route to the dark tobacco district of Virginia to 
speak in behalf of codperative marketing recently, we 
stopped in a Petersburg barber shop. A handsome 
pointer dog limped in beside his master and we paused 
to comment on the dog's injury. 

“Yes, sir,” was the response, “Bob’s hurt again. He’s 
the peaceablest dog you ever saw and ain’t much to 
fight when other dogs jump on him on the street or 
away from home. But I'll tell you one thing. You 
just let another dog attack Bob in Bob’s own backyard 
and he’s altogether different; he'll fight like a tiger. 
Yes, sir, one of the fiercest dog fights I ever saw Bob 
in was just a few nights ago. A big setter belonging 
next door is usually kept chained up but got loose and 
came on the back porch of my house and I thought- 
lessly gave him something to eat. Well, about that 
time here came Bob and found that neighbor dog 
seemingly about to take charge in Bob’s territory, and 
man alive! them dogs went together! Bob’s own ter- 
ritory had been invaded and his scrapping blood boiled 
over, and away they went. I thought sure the other 
dog would eat Bob up in a minute, but no such thing. 
They rolled down my back steps and all over my yard 
(and it’s a big yard, too, I’m a-telling you) and me all 
the time with a ten-foot pole trying to prize 'em apart, 
and them dogs still knotted together, chewing, scroug- 
ing, bleeding, and rolling, till they rolled under my 
grape-arbor where my pole couldn’t reach 'em and 
then rolled on my coal bin and locked themselves to- 
gether there, still a-chewing each other’s blood 
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hide, till I finally got hold of Bob by the hind leg and 
pulled him off, and even then, I'll be dogged if he didn’t 
pull loose and make for that setter again, and I had to 
prize "em apart once more and pull that peace-loving, 
creamy-eyed Bob of mine clear away before he'd ever 
quit defending his own rights in his own backyard!” 

Now what we want to know is whether our farmers 
in the Carolinas and Virginia have less spunk, grit, and 
pluck than this peaceable Petersburg pointer. There 
are lots of things maybe we as farmers haven't any 
business fooling with. But when it comes to marketing 
the crops made in the sweat of our own faces, we are 
“right in our own backyard” and we ought to fight till 
the bitter end to assert our own supremacy, our own 
right to control and dictate, and resist even to blood 
and death any attempt of outsiders to get control of or 
keep control of the selling of what we produce. Maybe 
we may make mistakes. Maybe traitors may appear in 
our own ranks. Maybe only a minority of farmers will 
stand with us at first. But at whatever cost and in 
defiance of whatever peril, let us resolve that we shall 
“make ourselves masters of our own industry” and 
have the products of our labor sold by men and agen- 
cies under our own control. 

When farmers fight for codperative marketing they 
are fighting to protect and defend their own homes and 
the stuff made with their own hands against the spoila- 
tion of the invader. And “it’s a sorry dog that won't 
fight in its own backyard.” 


The Farmers Did It 


OR a long time it has been customary to give credit 
F:: the Watauga Club and not to the organized 

farmers of North Carolina for starting our state 
agricultural college, now the North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering. The exact 
facts in the case, as proved by the records of the time, 
were given in our sketch of Col. L. L. Polk week 
before last. The Watauga Club did a lot of valuable 
agitation and education in behalf of an_ industrial 
school, but Colonel Polk was demanding a state agri- 
cultural college long before the Watauga Club was 
thought of, and it was the organization of determined 
farmers from all over North Carolina who secured 
the establishment of a live Land Grant college to serve 
not only as an agricultural college but also to take the 
place of the small ineffectual industrial school spon- 
sored by the Watauga Club. 

The positive statements of foremost members of the 
Watauga Club concede to Colonel Polk and his farm- 
ers’ club the real credit for starting the college. We 
have already quoted Mr. W. J. Peele’s emphatic decla- 
ration about Colonel Polk: “In 1884, 1885, 1886, and 
1887 he was the most powerful factor in the establish- 
ment of an agricultural and mechanical college.” We 
have also received from Hon. Josephus Daniels of 
Raleigh the following statement :— 

“It is a good thing to live long enough to see 

men misunderstood and misjudged in their day 
come into their own, and I am.very glad you pre- 
sented Colonel Polk’s great service in securing the 
State Agricultural College so fully and so clearly. 
I was secretary of the Watauga Club for a time 
and this club was very active in its efforts, but it 
could not have enlisted the necessary support and 
aroused the enthusiasm that resulted in success 
until Colonel Polk organized the farmers into 
militant support. It was this organization of 
farmers led by Colonel Polk that put it over.” 


— = SS 


TOBACCO farmers all over our territory are greatly 
encouraged by the good prices reported from the 
opening sales. On South Carolina markets and the border 
markets in Southeastern North Carolina prices seem to 
be from a fifth to a third better than last year. Geor- 
gia sales the first week this year averaged slightly 
over 24 cents a pound against slightly less than 16 
cents a pound last year. An improvement in quality 
accounts for some of the difference but it seems that 
even on the same grades prices are about 25 per cent 
higher. We hope our Progressive Farmer readers will 
deliver just a little better quality than other folks this 
year and get the cream of prices. 


ORTH Carolina farmers lost three valuable friends 

in the recent deaths of Gen. E. F. Glenn, Col. 
Joseph E. Pogue, and Mr. John W. King. General 
Glenn was a native of Guilford County and upon re- 
tiring after a distinguished record in the United States 
Army returned to North Carolina in his old age and 
actively and patriotically interested himself in the rural 
problems of the state, especially farm tenancy. He 
was especially anxious to have North Carolina work 
out some program for helping worthy tenants buy 
small farms. Col. Joseph E. Pogue was for twenty 
years manager of the North Carolina State Fair and 
always active in encouraging its agricultural side. Mr. 
John W. King was a pioneer worker in behalf of codp- 
erative tobacco marketing and served sometime as 
director of the Guilford district. 
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How Our Folks Keep Healthy 


Prize-Winning Letters on an Interesting Subject 


liberal cash prizes for the best letters on the sub- 

ject: “How We Have Found Increased Happiness 
Through Good Physical Health and Habits for Keep- 
ing Healthy.” 


NE time ago The Progressive Farmer offered 


An unusually fine lot of experi- 
ences have been reported to us in 
response to this request, and we 
wish we had space to print every 
one of them. They show that Pro- 
gressive Farmer folks have profit- 
ed by the “Health Talks” and 
“Health Sermonettes” which have 
been a regular feature of our pa- 
per for nearly twenty years and 
which have always stressed “health 





Sti = J 
CLARENCE POP 
habits” rather than drugs and medicines. 


First Prize Letter: Learning Health by 
Fighting Disease 

UR first prize of $15 goes to a Mississippi woman 
0) who has had personal experience in combating 

five of the most common troubles that afflict 
humanity—tuberculosis, typhoid fever, malaria, head- 
aches, bad teeth—and has learned how to deal with 
each one in accordance with sound medical teachings. 
She says :— 


By CLARENCE POE 


President of The Progressive Farmer Company 


7. Eat some hard, some raw, and some bulky foods 
each day. 

8. Eat slowly and drink plenty of water 

9. Evacuate thoroughly, frequently, and regularly 


to avoid autointoxication, 
10. Stand, sit, and walk erect. 
11. Do not allow poisons or infections to enter the 


and gums clean. 


sleep in 


12. Keep teeth, tongue, 
13. Work, play, rest, and 
in due relation to each other. 
14. Keep a healthful mental attitude. 


moderation and 


“ 


I have been living by these health rules for 
more than a year. I have gained twenty pounds 
and feel stronger and happier than ever before. My 
weight is normal for the first time in my life. 

“Every person who is underweight should keep 
a health chart and score himself every day. Each 
rule counts five, except No. 9 and No. 11, which are 
most important and count 10 each, the total or the 
highest possible score being 75. Each day you will 
make only 2, 3, 4, or 0 on some of the rules. I kept 
a health chart every day for three months and my 
average was 73, which is the same as 97 when 
scoring by a total of 100.” 


The score card plan is an excellent one to follow. 
And if you prefer a score card of 100 points instead of 
one of 75, just count Nos. 9 and 11 for fourteen points 


ot 


drank, some moderately, others to excess. 


ne 


of them 
I have 
*ver taken a drink of any intoxicating beverage.” 


hers are practically invalids. Many 


he fourteen health rules that have brought health 


to him and his whole family he summarizes as follows: 
1, Regular sleeping hours. 
2. Regular eating hours. 
3. Wholesome food properly prepared (vegetables being 
eaten twice daily and milk at every meal regardless of cost). 
4. Sensible clothing for all occasions, 
5. Let other people do the worrying. 
6. Work in moderation. 
7. Take a reasonable amount of recreation. 
8 Have music in the home. 
9. Supply yourself with “good literature. 
10. Bathe regularly and clean teeth after each meal. 
11. Shun patent medicines as you would a mad dog. 


12. Bowel movements daily. 


Don’t make sick with imaginary ailments. 


Take a vacation, if only for a week, every year. 


yourself 


Five of the Best Possible Health Rules 


N FORSYTH County, N. C., woman reader sends 


fam 
wou 


five of the very best possible rules which have 
brought increased health and happiness to her 
ily. We wish every Progressive Farmer reader 
Id adopt her five wise policies as follows :— 
=) 4 I made a special study of foods, and to ob- 


“Tuberculosis was the first disease to affect our 
happiness, my mother dying from this dread dis- 
ease when I was eleven years old. For many years 
I was in constant terror of having tuberculosis my- 
self, but I read everything I could find on the sub- 
ject, slept with open windows the year round, and 
live as much as possible out of doors in the sun- 
shine and pure air. I am now 50 years old with no 
sign of tuberculosis in my system. 

“Sick headaches were the next illness that caused 
us unhappiness. I would be too sick to do anything 
for a day at a time, often having headache once a 
week. For years I suffered this, trying everything 
my physician prescribed or my friends advised. My 
headaches caused us to miss many pleasure trips as 
well as upset the regular routine of work in the 
home. Finally, I decided to diet myself, drinking 
a lot of water and eating no fried food and nothing 
between meals. It took some months to effect a 
cure, but I have now been free of sick headaches 
for years. 

“Our children also suffered from stomach and 
bowel troubles, since I was slow to learn that it was 
what they ate that made them sick, but I finally 
learned what not to give them and they are not 
afflicted with this trouble now. 

“After having a spell of malaria, we learned to 
be careful about screening the doors and windows 


each and all the others at six points each. Alcohol in 
any form is, of course, one of the poisons that should 
not be allowed to enter the body under rule 11, and pos- 
sibly nicotine. Certainly excessive quantities of nico- 
tine or caffeine should be avoided under the prohibi- 
tions of rule 11, as well as all patent medicines, since 
in taking them one is introducing drugs and possibly 
poisons into the system without knowing what the 
effects will be. 


From a Man of Seventy and One of Forty 


‘““Ww HAVE passed the three score and ten years, have 
I been blessed with good health all my life. I 
can do a good day’s plowing and often walk eight 
or ten miles a day. 
me but a few times.” 


Never had a physician to be with 
So writes J. G. Hull, Kemper 
County, Miss., who adds: “I attribute my good health 
to a clean and temperate life. I have never used to- 
bacco in any form, nor alcoholic liquors but very little. 
My motto is, early to bed and early to rise. I attend 
church regularly and try to use common sense in all 
things.” 
Another interesting piece of testimony comes from a 
Dillon County, S. C., reader, who says :— 
“I am forty-one years of age, yet I have never 


tain the vitamines and minerals I needed I began 
each day to drink a quart of milk, eat vegetables 
—some of them raw and none of them overcooked, 
because overcooking destroys the vitamines—and 
eat fruit. I formed the habit of thoroughly chew- 
ing my food and chewed it slowly. 

“2. Another important habit to which I attrib- 
ute my good health is that of drinking at least 
six glasses of water a day, one before breakfast. 
This gives my system an internal bath, prevents 
constipation, and aids the kidneys in throwing off 
the wastes of the body, making kidney diseases 
unlikely. 

“3. Ido not allow myself or any member of my 
family to come to the table with a gloomy face, 
and while we eat, we chat and laugh pleasantly. I 
have learned that this is one of the surest preven- 
tives of too rapid eating and an aid to digestion. 

“4. Regularly every six months I visit my dentist 
and once a year my doctor and have a thorough 
physical examination of myself and every member 
of my family. 

“5. I have trained every member of my family 
to see that once a day at a regular hour the bowels 
are thoroughly evacuated This saves them a 
multitude of ills. If any tendency toward consti- 
pation is apparent, we do not take medicine but in- 
crease the amount of fruit, bulky foods, and water.” 





and draining off all stagnant water. All tin cans 
have holes punched in the bottom before being 
thrown out. We have had no malaria now for 
several years. 

“Our greatest sorrow was caused by typhoid 
fever, since it robbed our home of one of its jewels, 
a daughter twelve years old. Soon after that a 
tiephew who lived in our home also died. We tried 
to get our family physician to vaccinate us, but he 
was not prepared and said that vaccination for 
typhoid was only in the experimental stage. The 
government was trying it out in the army then. 
But when our second daughter was stricken with 
typhoid, we had our brother, who is a physician, 
come from a distance to vaccinate the whole fam- 
ily, and soon after this our county health officer 
took up this work. Ever since, whenever there has 
been a case of typhoid anywhere in the community 
we have all been vaccinated again. 

“Bad teeth also caused us much suffering, but we 
have now learned to go to the dentist in time. 


“We have learned that screened homes, pure air 
through open windows or out of doors, regular 
habits of eating and bowel movements, no worry 
or overwork, and vaccination for certain diseases 
which can be prevented in that way, are far better 
than suffering, death, and doctor bills.” 


A Score Card of Fourteen Health Rules 


INCE in teaching health or anything else, it is im- 
portant to be as simple, specific, and definite as 
possible, we are awarding second prize of $10 to 

the Georgia subscriber who sends us the following 
experience embodying a simple “score card” of health 
Ttules we should all do well to cut out and try to follow. 
Says this reader :-— 


“IT have found better health by keeping these 
fourteen health rules :— e 


Ventilate every room you occupy. 

Wear hygienic clothing. 

Live out of doors as much as possible. 
Breathe deeply. 

Keep your weight up to standard. 

Avoid overeating of protein foods. 
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lost a day’s work from sickness since I was a child, 
except during the influenza epidemic. My early 
playmates and school friends were as strong phys- 
ically as I. Many of them have died and numerous 


“<= 








POEMS OF INSPIRATION: “THE EAGLE 
THAT IS FORGOTTEN” 


HE dedication of “Polk Hall” at our State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering and 
the accompanying recognition of Col. L. L. 
Polk as the chief factor in the establishment of 
our farmers’ college have aroused new interest in 
his career. Almost forgotten as a pioneer leader in 
the long battle to establish “Equality for Agricul- 
ture” in the United States, others have taken up 
his fight and the situation has brought to mind 
Vachel Lindsay's remarkable poem given below:— 
Sleep softly .. . eagle forgotten . .. under the stone. 
Time has its way with you there, and the clay has its 
Own ..+-. 


The widow bereft of her crust and the boy without 


youth, 


The mocked and the scorned and the wounded, the 
lame and the poor, 

That should have remembered forever. . . remember 
no more. 

Where are those lovers of yours, on what name do 
they call, 


The lost, that in armies wept over your funeral pall? 

They call on the names of a hundred high-valiant ones, 

A hundred white eagles have risen, the sons of your 
sons. 

The zeal in their wings is a zeal that your dreaming 
began, 

The valor that wore out your soul in the service of man. 


Sleep softly .. . eagle forgotten . . . under the stone. 

Time has its way with you there, and the clay has its 
own. 

Sleep on, O brave-hearted, O wise man that kindled 
the ‘flame— 

To live in mankind is far more than to live in a name, 

To live im mankind, far, far more than to live in a 
name. 
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—Vachel Lindsay. 








THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 








Foster's Songs 


sary of the birth of Stephens Collins Foster, 


Ts have just celebrated the hundredth anniver- 


in d 


Folks at Home” 


” 


author of “My Old Kentucky Home,” “Massa’s 
e Cold, Cold Ground,” “Ole Black Joe,” and “Ole 
(“Swanee River”). It might be a 


good idea to see how many members of the family can 


now 


of the Dixie of long ago. 


sing together these hauntingly beautiful melodies 
Both words and music 


should be familiar to every Southerner. 





SOMETHING TO READ 








by Dorothy Canfield are two books that we en- 


S$ BIG” by Edna Ferber and “The Homemaker” 


joyed last year. “So Big” proved to us that the 


seeming gaiety of city life doesn’t always make for 
happiness and that to be loved for one’s self is better 
than being admired for a brilliant mind or physical 


beauty. 


enjo 


The Homemaker is a “different” story and we 


yed it very much. I’m sure these two books have 


raised our ideals to a higher plane besides being of 


prac 


tical benefit to us.—R. E. Hullender. 








A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 








B 


comes to meet us. 


fade 


Y THE report of our elders, this nervous prepara- 
tion for old age is only trouble thrown away. We 
fall on guard, and after all it is a friend who 

After the sun is down and the west 


d, the heavens begin to fill with shining stars. So, 


as we grow old, a sort of equable jog-trot of feeling is 


subs 
and 


tituted for the violent ups and downs of passion 
disgust; the same influence that restrains our 


hopes, quiets our apprehensions; if the pleasures are 
less intense, the troubles are milder and more tolerable; 


and 
hoar 
own 


obert Louis Stevenson. 





in a word, this period for which we are asked to 
d up everything as for a time of famine, is, in its 
right, the richest, easiest, and happiest of life— 


: A P 
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Suggestions for the Busy Dairyman 


Prepare Barns and Barnlots for Winter 


Tsve is the month when the barns and barnyards 
should be put in condition for the winter. Mud 
and moisture is probably a greater obstacle here 
in the South to livestock doing well during the winter 
than cold and snow is in northern latitudes. There is 
little need for protection against 
cold, even for dairy cows and young 
stock, but there is need for dry, 
clean quarters for these animals. 
Our barnlots too often get in horri- 
ble condition during the winter and 
the mud and slush is not only bad 
for the stock but it is also most 
disagreeable to those who must feed 
and care for them. 

It is probably impracticable to 
entirely prevent muddy barnlots, but something can be 
done by drainage and other means to lessen the depth 
of the mud. Certainly floors can be raised, and bed- 
ding provided to furnish dry sleeping quarters for the 
stock. The walls can be made tight so as to prevent 
drafts and the roofs can be put 
in condition to keep the sheds 
and barns dry. There is, on 
nearly every place, enough coarse 
grass and other material allowed 
to go to waste that if gathered 
and stacked would furnish bed- 
ding for the stables. Its manurial 
value and the comfort it will 
give the livestock ought to pay 
for the labor of saving. 





TAIT BUTLER 


Now is the time to attend to 
these matters. Later, when cot- 
ton picking and hay and corn 
harvesting are on there will be no 
time for anything else, but be- 
tween now and September 15 
there is usually time for such 
jobs. 


What Kind of Mother 
Has Your Bull? 


HE dam of any bull used to 
improve adairy herd should 
have a better record of pro- 
duction than any cow in the herd. 
It is impossible to tell from the 
looks of a bull whether he will 
produce daughters better than 
their mothers. Much can be pre- 
dicted regarding his probable 
breeding qualities by his form 
and development but nothing positively. And if the 
bull is bought as a calf or when quite young very little 
can be told about his development or breeding qualities. 
But there is a reasonable guarantee that he will pro- 
duce daughters better than their dams if the cows in 
his pedigree, his mother and his grandmothers, are 
better cows than the cows he is bred to. Form and 
development are matters of opinion or more or less un- 
certainties, but the production of the cows in a bull's 
pedigree may be certainties, because they are matters 
of record. 


Feeding a Cow on Pasture 
READER wishes to know “how much cottonseed 
meal, cornmeal, and wheat bran per day should 
be given to a cow that is on pasture and giving 

three gallons of milk per day?” 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Milk Production Increases 


HE United States Department of Agriculture 
estimates that in 1925 there were 116,505,395,000 
pounds of milk produced in the United States, an 
increase over the production of 1924 of 1,839,194,000 
pounds. This vast quantity of milk was used as follows: 


BEAM GUOEOD ies icccedceeescs . 4,475,140,000 pounds 
Condensed and evaporated . 4,394,645,000 pounds 
Making ic€ Cream .ccccccccccces 4,437,524,000 pounds 
Fed to calves (whole milk).... 4,047,105,000 pounds 
Household purposes .........+++54,325,776,000 pounds 
PIE to tense cw eiwaluek cceaaeat 3,495,162,000 pounds 
It is estimated that 47 per cent of the total quantity 
of whole milk used last year was consumed as milk 
for household purposes, 25 per cent was manufactured 
into creamery butter, 11 per cent into farm butter, and 
the balance for the purposes named. 


There was no increased consumption of milk per 
person, the increased production being taken care of 
by the increase in population. 





—Photo by Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 


WHEN THE COWS START HOME 


What Constitutes Clean Milk? A Sta- 


tion Definition 


HAT is clean milk? The New Jersey Experi- 

W ment Station, Circular 189, defines clean milk as 

follows: “Clean milk is milk of good flavor 
from healthy cows, that is free from dirt and contains 
only a small number of bacteria, none of which are 
harmful.” 

Unless milk is clean it will not long be of good 
flavor. Clean milk cannot come from dirty or un- 
healthy cows. If the cows are dirty, the stables are 
dusty and dirty, if the hands and clothes of the milkers 
are dirty, if the milk vessels are not properly washed 
and sterilized, the milk will be dirty and it will not 
have a good flavor. 


Avoiding Summer Trouble With Milk 


HE following suggestions will aid the dairyman 
in avoiding cream troubles that are common at 
this season of the year :— 

1, Keep the milk as clean as possible and free from 
undesirable odors. 

2. Take the cows out of the pasture at noon if it is 
infested with wild onions or any other weed that will 
give an undesirable flavor to the cream. 

3. Set the cream screw so that cream testing from 
30 to 40 per cent butterfat will be delivered. A cream 
containing a low percentage of butterfat sours more 
quickly than one rich in butter fat. 

4. Cool cream immediately after separating by plac- 
ing container in cold water where it should be held 
until delivered to the creamery. Warm cream should 
be cooled before mixing it with cream from a previous 
skimming. Cream should be stirred at least twice a 
day in order to prevent it from becoming lumpy. 

5. Wash and scald all milk vessels and the separator 
after each use. 

6. Cream should be delivered 
three times a week during the 
summer months. J. A. AREY, 
Dairy Extension Specialist, North 

Carolina State College. 


oe oe oe 
Abortion in Cattle: 


BORTION in cattle may re- 
sult from different causes, 
although the most common 

cause is the presence of a spe- 
cific micro-organism, known 
among veterinarians as Bang ba- 
cillus, in the uterus of pregnant 
cows. The disease is usually 
spread by feed contaminated with 
vaginal discharge from aborting 
cows. 

Infected cows, says B. H. Edg- 
ington, associate in animal indus- 
try at the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion, are the principal source of 
infectious material, the aborted 
foetus and membranes having 
the bacteria in large numbers. 

Cows, particularly those that 
have aborted once or twice, may 
produce living offspring while 
still harboring the disease organ- 
ism. Separation of the infected 
animal from the herd until all 
vaginal discharge has ceased will lessen the spread of 
the disease. 


Contaminated material should be removed so that 
animals may not have access to it, and quarters should 
be well cleaned and disinfected frequently. 


Animals should not be admitted to a non-infected herd 
until their freedom from infection has been determined, 
and newly added pregnant cows should be isolated until 
after calving. 


Herd infection can be determined by the “blood test,” 
but there is no known medicinal treatment that will 
prevent aborting. Vaccines are being used with bene- 
ficial results in some herds. Vaccines containing living 
organisms can be used with safety only in infected 
herds.—Press Bulletin Ohio Experiment Station 


& & & 





Among others, there are two ques- 
tions which must be answered before 
anyone can give an intelligent, definite 
answer to the question asked. First, 
what kind of a pasture—good, bad, or 
indifferent—is the cow on? and, second, 
what kind of milk is she giving? Is it 
rich milk, containing 5 per cent of 
butterfat, or thinner milk with, say, 
only 3 per cent of fat? 





Three gallons of milk will weigh 
about 25 pounds, and if the pasture is 
only fair to poor and the milk rich, 
then this cow ought to have 9 to 10 \ 
pounds of grain mixture, but if the 
pasture is extra good and the milk not 
very rich, then probably five to seven 
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Passing of the Roller Towel—.. eat” rum 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


like a rolling hoop! By night—and it 
always served its day—it had faded out 
to a weathered gray, as it worked on its 


“” hundredth face; an embattled 


son and heir was subpoenaed 
place! 


to say, as I paused with my 
“I could use my _ kerchief, 


. 
SWitson 


night!” 


mystery now to me! But 


tinued there till another morn when its ous. 


“Must I always dry in this wretched 
way?” “Is there no escaping?” I used 


might need it on my homeward trip to- 

Then I dried with a dogged grip! 
, How I escaped in those early days from 

N the olden day how I used to scowl a dozen deaths in a dozen 

at the sight of the tavern roller towel 


‘\ Freeing a Mired Animal 


HE chief source of water supply 

on the farm is oftenatiny stream, 
the bottom of which, after every 
freshet, is covered with sand, rendering 
the water clear and ideal, yet treacher- 
Often the farmer is forced to 
get an animal from tricky quicksands. 


flag, it con- 


to take its 


At first, the usual course is to tie 4 
rope about the animal’s neck, hitch on 
a team and pull it out. If the neck 
loop is fixed so it does not slip, aside 
from a severe strain on the animal, 4 
straight pull seems to do no harm, but 
often a bend in the creek or clumps 0! 
timber makes this impossible. 


face a-drip: 
but then I 


ways is a 
now, thank 
and all the 


° ‘ iA as it hung by the granite dish; on a heavens, my neighbors’ sons ‘ ° 
pounds of grain, or even less, may be third of a broom-stick, mounted high, it hosts of their little ones from the circu- A good practice is to throw hay 
all she ought to have. We suggest was never clean and was never dry, as a lar towel are free! Soft tissue towels, about the struggling animal. If the 
about eight pounds of the follow- home-kept man might wish! Face after may their praise resound, in the restau- ‘ sand is sloppy and easily worked, the 


fants and the clubs around, 


with their 


ing mixture of the feeds mentioned per 
day :— 


SE sages in bach oesnas 6 parts by weight 
Cottonseed meal .......... 2 parts by weight 
Wheat bran c........0005 l part by weight 





face, of the passing throng, left softened 
dirt as they passed along, on the crash 
of its belt-like loop, till by 10 o'clock it 
was blotched and black, and by noon so 
stiff is would nearly crack as it moved 


surface of spotiess white, in each garage 
and in each hotel, have replaced the 
towel that I knew so well and banished 
the pest from sight! 


oe 








efforts of the mired creature are suffi- 
cient to force the hay down and to mx 
it with the sand, soon forming sufficient 
footing to enable the animal to work 
its way out. Cc. A. COLE. 
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| The State Department of Agriculture 


Something About What It Is Doing for North Carolina Farmers 


VERY time a North Carolina farm- 

er buys a ton of fertilizer he pays a 

20 cent fertilizer tax into the State 
Department of Agriculture. 

Part of this money is used for inspec- 
tion purposes and 
$60,000 a year is used 
for codperative ex- 
perimental and re- 
search work in col- 
laboration with the 
State Department of 
Agriculture. The 
greater part of this 
fertilizer tax money, 
however, is used by 
the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under the direction 
of the Commissioner and Board, consist- 
ing of one member from each Congres- 
sional District as follows: First, F. P. 
Latham, Belhaven; Second,‘ J. J. Harris, 
Macon; Third, W. A. Brown, Rocky 
Point; Fourth, Clarence Poe, Raleigh; 
Fifth, R. W. Scott, Haw River; Sixth, 
J. Vance McGougan, Fayetteville; Sev- 
enth, T. J. Finch, Thomasville; Eighth, 
W. B. McLelland, Stony Point; Ninth, 
0. Max Gardner, Shelby; Tenth, E. G, 
Roberson, Leicester. 

Since the State Department of Agri- 
culture is thus supported by a direct tax 
levied on the farmers of the state, it is 
especially important that they keep in 
touch with the work of the Department 
and its expenditures. 

At a recent meeting of the State Board 
of Agriculture, Commissioner Graham 
reported on different lines of activity and 
progress, some of the more definite and 
important being enumerated below as 
follows : 

Freeing the State from Cattle Tick 
Quarantine.—Eighteen years ago the work 





Ww. A. GRAHAM 


of eradicating the Texas fever tick in 
North Carolina was begun. On December 
10, 1925, the quarantine was lifted from 
all the counties of the state. There area 
few small local areas yet under quar- 
antine in the far eastern counties and 
these areas should be cleared by Decem- 
ber of this year. This has been a long, 
hard, and expensive fight, and all reason- 
able precaution should be taken to pre- 
vent re-infestation and thus place the 
cattle industry of the state on a stable 
basis. 

Preparing to Rid North Carolina of 
Cattle Tuberculosis —The tuberculosis 
work of this Department has served as 
the strong right arm of the state health 
officers in holding this disease under con- 
trol among our people. We have made 
a thorough test of the cattle in 25 coun- 
ties this year, 19 of these counties hav- 
ing made direct appropriations for this 
work. The work has been completed in 
62 counties and is now in progress in 18 
counties, with 20 counties yet untouched. 
The work was undertaken in 1918 and 
since that date we have tested, in all, 
526,995 cattle. 

Accredited Hatcheries for North Caro- 
lina —Perhaps the most destructive ma- 
lady now attacking the poultry industry 
in this state is known as “bacillary white 
diarthea,” which is transmitted through 
the egg to the baby chick. When this 
bacillus is present and so transmitted 
the result is generally fatal to the baby 
chick. In order to control this disease 
it was necessary to establish a number of 
chicken hatcheries in this state and sub- 
ject them to such rules and regulations 
as would make it possible for us to list 
them as “accredited”—that is, hatcheries 
from which disease-free baby chicks 
could be had to replace old stock in the 
different poultry yards throughout the 
State. 

Forester Curran Helps Farmers Sell 
Lumber and Wood.—While the Extension 
workers are teaching the farmers the art 


of culling the farm forests, we are mak- 
ing all possible contacts with the saw 
mills, furniture factories, pulp mills and 
mine operators in an effort to dispose of 
any marketable timber the farmers can 
spare, such as mature walnut logs, acid 
wood, pulp wood, mine props, cedar 
posts, and so on. While wood for fuel 
will continue to be in demand, the price 
will always have to compete with that of 
coal, but as the price of coal is gradually 
going up we may confidently expect 
the price of fuel wood gradually to ad- 
vance from now on to where™he farmer 
can get an adequate price for his product. 
Grading Soybeans.—In the Botany Di- 
vision we have added another assistant 
whose time is largely spent in the field 
grading and preparing seeds and grains 
for the market. The past season we 
have placed U. S. and state commercial 
grades on lots of soybeans, aggregating 
over 57,000,000 bushels, and grains to the 
amount of several thousand bushels. 


Helping Market Peaches.—In 1922 the 
peach crop of the state was marketed in 
56 cities while we were able to distribute 
the 1925 crop in 130 cities in the United 
States and to send a few cars into Cana- 
da and three cars to London. We are 
thus seeking an ever widening market 
for our farm produce. 

Inspection Service for Truck Crops.— 
The main service rendered the buyer 
and seller by this Department is that of 
inspection and certification of farm pro- 
ducts so that a buyer in New York, who 
purchases a car of peaches, potatoes, 
dewberries, or truck in North Carolina 
will know exactly what he is getting, and 
the farmers, or organizations of farmers, 
who sell will know exactly what they 
are going to receive when the transaction 
is completed—the promotion and protec- 
tion of mutual confidence is our main ob- 
jective. Last season we inspected 1,453 
cars of peaches which brought the grow- 
ers $64,340 more than the same peaches 
would have brought uninspected. We 


also inspected and certified 164,000 bar- 
rels of potatoes that brought the growers 
an additional value of $82,100, because 
of the inspection. We inspected half the 
dewberry crop in 1925 and it is calculated 
that the service brought the growers an 
added value around $126,400. We are 
now called upon to inspect the sweet po- 
tato crop of the Currituck peninsula 
which is to be sold on an inspection basis 
from now on. 


Marketing Pouliry—Our records show 
that we shipped a total of 1,867,412 
pounds of live poultry last year at a 
saving to the farmers of $130,700. This 
saving was distributed among more than 
16,000 farmers in 70 counties of the 
state. Six thousand cases of eggs were 
shipped at a saving of $3,600. Fifty 
carloads of hogs were shipped at a say- 
ing to the farmers of $12,500. 


Marketing Cattle from Drouth-Strick- 
en Sections—Our marketing service ren- 
dered material aid last year to the cattle 
growers of Western North Carolina in 
getting sale for their cattle when the pas- 
tures would no longer hold them. Hun- 
dreds of animals had to be sold from the 
farms to prevent their starving for lack 
of both feed and water, and we were 
very fortunate in placing several hundred 
as feeders and several for slaughtering 
purposes. There were in all 3,312 head 
sold for which the sum of $176,717.15 
was received. 


Promoting Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions —There are now 36 active savings 
and loan associations with total assets 
of $106,589.11. 


Forty-four Warehouses in State Cot- 
ton Warehouse System—There are now 
44 cotton warehouses with a combined 
capacity of 170,000 bales, located at strat- 
egic points. Most of them have sprink- 
lers and carry attractive insurance rates. 
The warehouses have accepted, since last 
August, 208,629 bales of cotton repre- 
senting around $20,862,900. 


What Farmers Want to Know 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor The Progressive Farmer 


Just Right for Lespedeza— 
Carpet Grass 


| HAVE a cleared piece of bottom land 

full of stumps and two years’ growth 
of sprouts. What should I do to get 
this ready for carpet grass?” 

Clear the land now, 
in August, and burn 
all the trash at odd 
times next winter 
when it will burn. 
Then in late Febru- 
ary sow eight pounds 
of carpet grass, a 
bushel of lespedeza, 
and five pounds each 
of Dallis grass and 
White Dutch clover 
seed per acre. Keep the bushes and 
weeds always cut or grazed and you will 
have a permanent and valuable pasture. 


Shattered Lespedeza Seed 
Good to Sow 


HERE appears to be a quantity of 
lespedeza seed where I stored hay 
cut last October. Will these seed do to 
sow?” 
There is little or no doubt but that you 
ve good lespedeza seed. If your hay 
was harvested after the middle of Octo- 
ber, most of the seed will germinate well. 
Clean the seed, s.ck them, and sow on 
small grain or pasture next February or 
early March. 





Cc. L. NEWMAN 


Wants Legumes in Grass 


Pasture 


‘H4ve a fairly good pasture of red 
top and bluegrass but I want to im- 
Prove it by sowing legumes to furnish 


__ Winter and midsummer grazing. What 


‘ 
0 


be added?” 


Disk the land lightly when in condition 
after a rain and sow 


3 pounds white clover. 
2 pounds bur clover in 
5 pounds alsike clover. 
5 pounds Augusta vetch. 
10 pounds lespedeza. 


Disk again and roll. 


Let Rosen Rye Alone 


AM offered Rosen rye at a price 75 
cents lower than the price of Abruzzi 
rye. Is one as good as the other?” 

3y all means sow Abruzzi rye. Rosen 
rye is not nearly so well adapted to Sou- 
thern conditions. A cotton farmer wrote 
us not long ago that he sowed the two 
varieties side by side and harvested 17 
bushels of Abruzzi rye and 11 bushels 
of Rosen rye per acre. He paid $2 
per bushel for the Abruzzi and $1.50 per 
bushel for the Rosen. To save the 50 
cents per bushel for seed he lost 6 bush- 
els per acre, which at $2 per bushel was 
a loss of $12 per acre. Abruzzi rye not 
only makes more seed but affords fully 
twice as much winter cover or twice as 
much grazing. 


Wants Green Pasture When 
Killing Frost Comes 


“NAY Bermuda-lespedezsa pasture gets 

short about November 1 when freez- 
es come. I want you to tell me what I 
can sow now for a good pasture in No- 
vember and December.” 

Of course the weather has a great deal 
to do with the quantity of grazing we 
can have after hard freezes. In an aver- 
age season this mixture will graze two 
to four head of stock to the acre for two 
months and often longer. Sow right 
away: 


the bur. 


aI 


Abruzzi _ rye. 
alsike clover. 
crimson clover. 
vetch. 

Prepare thoroughly, and apply 1,000 to 
2,000 pounds of ground limestone and 
500 pounds of 8-4-2 fertilizer on clay 
soil and 8-4-4 on sandy soil. Provide 
inoculation for clovers and vetch. This 
mixture, if not grazed too close, will 
afford grazing through the winter. If 
a bushel of lespedeza seed is sowed 
in late February, grazing will continue 
through till next fall. 


Rose Bush Looks Like It Will 
Die 
“NAY ROSE bush looks like it will die. 
Can’t you give us some suggestions 
on summer care of roses?” 

We are getting an unusual number of 
inquiries from owners of roses. Mildew 
evidently is the main cause of injury 
that is so widespread and this is worse 
on account of the lack of growth and 
resistance, due to dry weather. Most of 
us lose half the pleasure we could have 
from our roses by not pruning them 
enough. The excess of wood and branch 
overtaxes the roots for support and this 
weakens the rose bush or rose vine and 
this in turn makes the injury from insect 
or disease worse. 

Roses should be rather severely thin- 
ned and pruned in the early winter and 
then sprayed with Bordeaux or lime- 
sulphur mixture and the spraying should 
be repeated just as the leaves start in the 
spring and then at intervals of about 
15 days or even 20 days, if the weather 
is damp or cloudy. Remember this next 
winter. 

Right now, however, many plants are 


40 pounds 
10 pounds 
10 pounds 
20 pounds 


sorely in need of attention since the mil- 
dew attacks new growth as it appears 
and the whole plant becomes weakened. 
The best thing to do now is to cut out 
old wood or at least surely head it back 
and thin. With favorable weather this 
pruning will start new canes for next 
year’s blossoms (for this fall’s blossoms, 
too, with fall-blooming kinds) and these 
should be thoroughly sprayed at intervals. 


Bur Clover Adapted All Over 
The South 


“Witt bur clover produce a good early 
crop for grazing next spring?” 

This inquiry comes from Randolph 
County, N. C., and a similar one from 
Cherokee County, S. C. York and Lan- 
caster counties, S. C., are only a short 
distance from Randolph County, N. C., 
and are nearer Cherokee County, S. C. 
York and Lancaster counties produce 
considerable quantities of bur clover for 
the market, as do Newberry and other 
South Carolina counties. With proper 
care, bur clover will grow in practically 
any county in the South. 


Wants to Sell Seed 


T HAVE a fine lot of onion sets and 
collard and mustard seed to sell. 
What is the best way to dispose of 
them?” 

1, Advertise in The Progresive Farmer. 

2. Ask the aid of your county agent. 

3. Send samples correctly labeled as to 
variety to seedsmen and ask them to 
make you an offer. If you will grow 
these seeds and sets regularly and estab- 
lish a reputation for high quality and 
correct dealing, you can make the grow- 
ing of certain seed profitable. On the 
other hand, you must know the business 
well and keep in close touch with it ‘f 
you wish to succeed. 











ar Magneto Equ! 
BUYS ANY WITTE 
Engine—1/, to 7 H-P. 
F DIRECT from FACTORY To You On 
Your Own Terms—No Interest Charges. 
lere’s the engine that has revolutionized power on 
e farm—makes every job easy and cheap. Low 


priced—in all sizes, 1% to 30 H-P. Simple to operate 
and free from usual engine troubles, Over 150,000 


Engine in use today. 
Gasoline, 
Gas-Oil Distillate er Gas. 
Delivers power far in excess of rating on the cheapest 
fuels. | el a ay ee Gudecee nec- 
essary. Equip wi e¢ famous agneto, 
square protected tank, die-cast bearings, and 
er regulator and throttling mmr 
Pp Your y a littie of it 
on the new. Investigate this engine now 
Write for my Big, Free, lustrated Book and details 
of Offer. No obligation. Or, if interested, ask about 
Log and Tree Saws, 3-in-1 Saw Rigs or Pump Outfits. 
ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

2353 Witte Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2353 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
2353 Witte Bidg., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Guteh shipments also made from nearest of 

ese warehouses: Minneapolis, Minn., Atlanta, 
Ga., Trenton, N. J., Richmond, Va., Tampa, Fla., 
New Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., Laredo, Tex.. 
Denver, Colo., Billings, Mont., New York, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y., Bangor, Me., Portland, Ore., a: 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


IMS 
COVEN 


». SIMPSON’S _, 
PURITY BRAND” 


4» $7.80 per Bushel 
New c fine quality Crimson Clover. 
Adaptable to your soil. Tested in 
Washington. ree from weeds. We 
pay the freight in shipments of 100 
pounds or more. Se bags except 
when shipped parcel post. 
Also all other seeds for fall planting. High 
quality with reasonable price always. Red 
Clover, Alsike, Sweet Clovers, Kansas, 
Northwestern and Grimm Alfalfa. Or- 
chard and Kentucky Blue Grass, Vetches, 
Rapes, Pasture Mixtures, all varieties Seed 
Wheat, Maryland Grown Seed Rye, Rosen 
and Abruzzi Rye. Winter Seed Barley, etc. 
Write direct for free samples, price 
t and valuable information 
THE W. A. SIMPSON CO. 
i 263 Balderston St., Baltimore, Md. y 

















Oe 10) 
Randolph-Macon 
Institute 


“Southern in ite Atmosphere’’? 

A preparatory school for girls, located in fa 
mous Piedmont section of Virginia, 150 miles 
from Richmond 
Meets maximum college entrance requirements. 
Vocal Music, Piano, Art, Expression, and 
Physical Culture 
Catalog and further information upon request. 
JOHN C. SIMPSON, A. M., Principal 
Danville, Virginia 


o. S) 
DAIRY SUPPLIES 
Write Dept 115 
For Catalog and free 

booklet on 
. “Butter Milk Making” 
We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 
12 Doz. Size 75c each 
go tee Se 
(Plus Parcel Post) 


DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


BREVARD INSTITUTE 


A standard High School for worthy 
boys and girls of limited means. 
Rates $153 per school year. Opens 7th 
September. For information write 


O. H. ORR, Superintendent, 


Brevard, North Carolina 









































Your Own Subscription FREE! 


Send us two new subscriptions to The Progressive 
Parmer at $1 each and we will send you the paper 
Tt will only take a few minutes to in- 
terest two of your friende—they will soon thank you 
fer it, and too, you will have saved $1. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, RALEIGH. WN. C. 
a 
ALTAR LETC ENE EAESE 0 RRP 





Carolinas-Virginia Farm News 


Chris Christensen Will Help 
“Coops” 


HERES a picture of Chris Christensen, 
of whom our farmers are expecting 
great services—and we can hardly do 
better than just to quote and endorse 
what the Washing- 
ton Post said about 
him at the time of 
his promotion: 
“The appointment 
of Mr. Chris L. 
Christensen to head 
the division of co- 
operative marketing 
in the Department 
of Agriculture gives 
CHRIS CHRISTENSEN concrete form to the 





ne Ww cooperative 
marketing law signed by President Cool- 
idge just before Congress adjourned. 


Raised as a Nebraska farm boy, Mr. 
Christensen, upon taking his degree from 
the University of Nebraska, entered upon 
a fellowship in the University of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, to make special studies 
of codperation in that country, where 
the practice of that science is so far ad- 
vanced, From Denmark he came directly 
to the Department of Agriculture two 
years ago, where, as chief of the division 
of agricultural codperation, he wrote the 
book, Agricultural Coéperation in Den- 
mark, characterized as. a classic in that 
field of literature. 

“Since the work of the new bureau 
will be so comprehensive and so impor- 
tant, it is fitting that it has at its head 
a man so well equipped.” 


Fine Results from South Caro- 
lina State Health Contest 


ECENTLY we published a_ photo- 

graph showing the healthiest girls 
from each county at the Winthrop Short 
Course this year. Now some readers 
wisely want to know more about this 
contest and how it is conducted. 

This South Carolina State Health 
Contest, begun in 1924 and having more 
far reaching results each year, is con- 
ducted by the home demonstration forces 
of the state with the codperation of the 
State Health Department. 

Already in 1926 health contests have 
been held in 21 counties, the healthiest 
girl from each county winning a free 
trip to the State Short Course. The girl 
in each county who shows the greatest 
improvement by December 1 will be 
awarded a “Blue Health Ribbon.” Mary 
Livingston of Aiken County won the free 
trip to Chicago this year and will repre- 
sent South Carolina in the National 
Health Contest. 


In these 21 South Carolina county con- 
tests each club girl entering the contest 
was weighed and measured on entering 
the contest and was then given a copy 
of 10 health rules she must observe, and 
copies of the “food habit score card” she 
was required to keep for at least two 
months. Each day during this time she 
scored herself the number of points al- 
lowed for each health habit observed— 
drinking sweet milk, sleeping 10 hours, 
eating green vegetables and fresh fruit, 
brushing teeth, etc.—and deducted a cer- 
tain number of points for each bad habit, 
such as drinking tea or coffee or eating 
candy between meals. At the end of each 


month these food habit score cards were 
turned in to the county agent, who weigh- 
ed and measured the contestant again and 
kept a record of the improvement in 
health. The 10 health rules on which 
each girl is scored on are as follows: 
1. Drink at least six glasses of water 
each day. 
2. Brush teeth night and morning. 
3. Sleep at least nine hours with win- 
dows up. 
4. Drink three glasses or more of milk 
daily, or part chocolate—no tea or coffee. 
5. Eat fruit and vegetables daily. 
6. Take plenty of exercise, and rest when 
necessary. 
7. Have your bowels move at least once 
each day. 
8. Take a bath at least twice a week. 
9. Stand, sit, and walk erect. 
10. Be cheerful and learn not to worry. 


Something of the good results accom- 
plished by these state health contests 
may be seen in the following incidents 
reported by county agents to Miss Har- 
riet F. Johnson, state girls’ club agent: 

“In the Abbeville County contest a 
little girl was found to have tuberculo- 
sis to the extent of being advised to stop 
school at once. Her people did not know 
what was the matter until the child had 
the opportunity of this free examination. 
The same story is true of Allendale 
County the first year of our contest. 

“Another interesting story was told 
by the Aiken County home demonstra- 
tion agent whose club girl is state winner 
this year. From a family of 10 children 
a little girl entered the health contest. 
The mother told Miss Bailey that since 
this child began using the ‘food habit 
score card’ all of the 10 children had been 
practicing better food habits with her. 
In the case of the state winner it is inter- 
esting to know that Mary holds about 
middle place in a family of 10 children 
all of whom have goofi health. Her 
mother is a wide-awake busy woman, 
taking’ part in many activities that are 
for the improvement of her home and 
community.” 


North Carolina Farm News 


que. surveys have been completed and 

reports printed of Sampson and Cam- 
den-Currituck counties, Prof. C. B. Wil- 
liams, head of the Department of Agron- 
omy at State College, 
has received copies of 
these two reports and 
will send them to in- 
terested parties as long 
as his supply lasts. 
The reports give accu- 
rate descriptions of the 
two areas, tell about the agricultural 
practices, and describe in detail the soils 
of the three counties. The work was 
done by representatives of the United 
States Bureau of Soils, the State De- 
partment of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of Agronomy at State College. 
A letter to Prof. Williams will bring the 
desired copy. 





* * 


The first shipment of pyrotol, the cheap 
government explosive, which will come 
to North Carolina this fall for land 
clearing purposes, has been ordered by 
farmers of Pender County. W. H. 
Robbins, county agent, has placed an or- 
der for 16,000 pounds. The allotment 
of this explosive to North Carolina for 
the year ending July 1, 1927, is 1,400,000 
pounds. Farmers interested may coop- 





want your name withheld, say so. 


The Progressive Farmer. 





Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the most thoughtful, concise, meaty, and in- 
forming letters on the subjects indicated below; also cash payment for all 
other letters printed. No letter should be over 300 to 500 words long. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—*‘Successes in Getting and Holding 
Good Tenants.” First prize, $10; second prize, $5. 


“How I Improved My Crops by Seed Selection.” First prize, $10; second prize, $5. 
Mail all letters by August 27 to The Progressive Farmer. 

“How We Have Found Increased Happiness Through Wiser Self-Control (or Better 
Mental Health and Hygiene).” (Indicate how habits of worry, bad temper, anxiety, im- 
patience, etc., have been banished and right habits of even-tempered cheerfulness, 
order, system, and calm courage substituted.) First prize, $15; second prize, $10. Mail 
all letters by August 22 to The Progressive Farmer. 

“What Were the Main Causes of the Break-up of the Tobacco 
tive Association and What Steps Should Be Taken for the Future?” 
second prize, $10. Mail all letters by August 30 to The Progressive Farmer. 

Unused letters will not be returned unless postage is enclosed. 


If you 


Mail all letters by September 3 to 


Growers’ Codpera- 
First prize, $15; 








erate to order a carload by placing the 
order through the Agricultural Extension 
Service of State College. 

* * * 

Robeson County has voted to rein- 
state home demonstration work which 
was discontinued when Mrs. M. F. Law 
rence recently resigned. According to 
Mrs. Estelle T. Smith, 16 women’s clubs 
with a membership of over 900 and six 
boys’ and girls’ clubs with a membership 
of over 200 were represented at the meet 
ing of the county commissioners on Au 
gust 2. The representatives were led by 
Mrs. D. A. McCormick of McDonald 
who presented the matter in a business- 


like way. 
. * - 


Clay County bought its second full car 
of purebred Jersey cattle during the last 
week in July. Thirty-three head of reg 
istered animals were shipped im through 
the efforts of County Agent W. R. An- 
derson. The animals are from the famous 
St. Lambreth producing strain and some 
are grand-dauhters of the famous cow, 
Sophie 19th of Hood Farm. The cows 
have good production*records in both 
milk and butterfat. The property valua- 
tion in Clay County is a little more than 
$4,000,000 yet the people there realize 
the value of county agent work to the 
extent that they pay the highest per 
centage of costs to support the work of 
any county in the state. 

7” * - 

The State Division of Markets will 
help growers of purebred healthy flocks 
to sell their surplus eggs at a profit to 
the hatcheries now being established in 
the state. One hatchery, says F. W 
Risher, livestock marketing specialist, 
will take eggs from 8,000 hens and offers 
a contract allowing 60 cents per dozen 
for eggs from December 1, 1926, until 
January 15, 1927. From January 16, un 
til February 15, the price is 50 cents per 
dozen. The hatcheries require that the 
eggs be from purebred stock that have 
been blood tested. 

* * * 


The annual picnic and field day sched 
uled by the Upper Coastal Plain Branch 
Station near Tarboro for August 12 will 
be held on September 2, according to an 
announcement from Fred E. Miller, as- 
sistant director of Experiment Station 
farms. R. E. Currin, Jr., superintendent 
ifn charge of the farm, was unable to 
hold the picnic on the day scheduled due 
to the illness of his daughter. Elaborate 
plans are being made for September 2, 
however. A feature of the occasion will 
be one of Edgecombe’s famous barbecue 


dinners. 
x * * 


Led by that energetic worker, W. Kerr 
Scott, a large group of leading farmers 
in Alamance County became acquainted 
with 20 of the best farms in the county 
by a two-day tour on August 18 and 19. 
The night of the 18th was spent at the 
Eli Whitney School where a program 
was held in the auditorium. Light re- 
freshments were served by the farmers 
visited and one farm, which runs a nur- 
sery, gave each visitor a shrub or fruit 
tree. One dairy farm gave away a reg- 
istered bull. 


OUR BIRTHDAY PARTY | 
W: H. Edmonson 


BorN 30 years ago, August 19, 1896, 
on a farm near Woodstock, Va., W 
H. Edmonson graduated from V. P. |. 
in June, 1924, a year after his marriage 
to Miss Anna F. Thomas of Dayton, 
Va. Since graduation, he has been an 
agricultural instructor at Buckingham, 
Va. His ideals for his work are simply 
and briefly stated: 

“1. To make the farm self-supporting 

“2. To secure codperation. 

“3. To build up rural life. 

“4. To help farm people to a better ap- 
preciation of their homes.” 
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Baltimore House. Vast 
stocks of merchandise 
at this central point 
mean quick shipment 
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your orders. 
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thing you buy. Low prices secured 
by the vast buying power given us by 
the patronage of 8,000,000 customers! 
Low prices secured by the tremen- 


This big Baltimore Home of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. was built to be 
nearer to you—so that we could get 
your goods to you quicker and save 


you freight and express charges. 
Many thousand new customers have 
in the past year started to send their 
orders to Ward’s at Baltimore— and 
many have written us their delight 
with our quick, dependable service. 


$50.00 Cash Saving 
This Season For You 
This Catalogue offers you a saving of 
$50.00 in cash if you send all your 
orders to Ward’s. It offers you lower- 
than-market prices on nearly every 


dous power of over $60,000,000 in 
cash used to buy goods in the largest 
possible quantities. 


High Quality and Low Price 

Your Double Advantage 
At Ward’s, we never sacrifice Quality 
to make a low price. We offer no 
price “‘baits.’’ We donot sell “‘cheap,”’ 
unsatisfactory goods to make our 
prices seem low. At Ward’s a low 
price means a genuine bargain—al- 
ways. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


This Catalogue Offers 
Everything for the Home, the Family 
and the Farm 


Study this Catalogue. Use this Catalogue. 
Turn to it for everything you need. See for 
yourself the low price, the right price for 
everything you buy. 

This Catalogue is filled with saving for 
you—if you use this book. There is a sav- 
ing of $50.00 in cash this season for you—' 
and a greater convenience and satisfaction 
—if you send all your orders to Ward’s— 
at Baltimore. 


Montgomery Ward &Co 


‘The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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ITRATE 


And about 
28% Lime 


CALCIU) 


15.5% Nitrogen 
=18.8% Ammonia 





@EGIS TERED TRADE MARK 


A top dressing of 50 pounds per acre in September, 
October or November, will give the roots a firm hold be- 
fore cold weather. Supplies nitrate-nitrogen and lime. 
Within a few hours after it is broadcast or drilled, it has 
dissolved in the soil and is every bit available to the crop. 
The grain takes on a quick healthy growth, stands the 
winter well, and when spring comes will surprise you with 
its early and bountiful harvest. 


Calcium Nitrate BASF contains a plentiful supply of 
nitrate-nitrogen, (equivalent to 1514 % nitrogen or 18.8 % 
ammonia), and in each ton the equivalent of one-half ton 
of limestone. This lime prevents soil acidity, clods and sur- 
face crusts. 


Costs no more than other nitrogen fertilizers. Be sure 
to ask for Calcium Nitrate BASF. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, write to A. A. Smith, Ine., Southern Distribu- 
tors, 805 Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO., inc. 


Sole Importers 
Agrictl. Dept. 
627 Grant Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





1150 Broadway 
New York 

















FOR FINE, HEALTHY STOCK 
Feed 






OTICE! 


: x 


<TRUVEN'S 
FISH MEAL. 
ely > Sr 
POULTRY & CATTLE 
Regularly 


POULTRY. HOGS AND STOCK 

thrive on this ideal food supplement 
Struven’s fish meal supplies the necessary proteins 
and minerals for rapid, healthy growth of poultry, 
hogs and stock. Made from fresh, whole, finely- 
ground Menhaden fish 

Write for FREE feeding instructions and prices. 

CHARLES M. STRUVEN & CO. 

114-B S. Frederick Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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‘The FRICK 
“Tractor Special” 
‘No. 00 Saw Mill 


The only light Saw Mill on the market 
equipped regularly with Timken Boller Man- 
drel Bearings, pressed steel Headblocks and 
ellg with separate adjustable racks 














A low priced, powerful, speedy mill, fully 
equipped for use with Fordson and larger 
power units 

Absolutely the best Saw Mill on the market 
for the price When Frick says so you can 
believe it. 


Get an early start—write our nearest 
branch for price and com- 
plete spectfications 


FRICK COMPANY 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. experience 
wool pieces, fashion stvlee 


suit offer. Our new plan enables you to get 
one of our fine, made-to-order suits,in any 
style you like without spending money. 


AGENTS Earn $9 te $18 DAILY 
WANTED Se ior tateGme aioe 
ing our wonderful samples to nei 

low feikabay on slater wee ng coat 
gelow folk s buy on sight, get cash and 
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Make sure that the feed grinder you buy this fall is not 
new but has stood the test of time. 
The “Jay Bee” gives lasting satis- 





“JAY BEE” 


J.B. SEOBERRY 











HUMDINGER Bee 
Crusher - Grinder - Pulverizer Ko will outlast oe 


i and grind faster 
and finer, at less cost. Made in 4 sizes for engines 7 HP’ to 30 <LP. 
ma ens to Wear Out or Break 

lo burrs, ives, rolls, gears, or grinding pl break, 
cause friction ox hee _ ee — . my | Seat strike 
feed material only. No metal touches metal. Mill is of steel plate 
construction. le. Lifetime service, Lowest 
operating cost. Greatest west consumption. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., 183 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 
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=4| The Cause of Malaria Fever 


Our Weekly Health Sermonette 


By Dr. F. M. 


REGISTER 


Health Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


HERE have been so many inquiries 

coming to this department in regard 
to malaria, both as to cause, prevention, 
and cure, that I have decided to use in 
these columns for 
the next three or 
four issues Dr. Hen- 
ry Carter’s  cate- 
chism. 

To my mind, there 
has never been any- 
thing better publish- 
ed, more understand- 
able, or more to the 
point on the subject 
of malaria. Dr. Car- 
ter, now deceased, was senior surgeon of 
the United States Public Health Service, 
The catechism follows :— 

Q.—What is malarial fever? 

A.—A disease of 
countries 





DR. REGISTER 


man, common in hot, wet 


Q.—What is malarial fever sometimes call- 


ed? 


A—Chills and fever, bilious fever, swamp 
fever. 
QO.—Is this disease found in the United 
States? 
A.—Yes. Along the Coastal Plain from Con- 


necticut to Texas, over nearly all of the Mis- 

Valley nd in a number of valleys 
on the Pacific 
Coast. 

QO.—What 
causes malar- 
ial fever? 

A - The 
presence of 
certain small 
organisms in 
he blood of 
e person 
vho has the 
fever. 

Q.—What do 
you mean by 
in “orgamn- 
ism”? 

A. — Some- 
thing that is 
alive and thus 
has the power to reproduce its kind. It may 
be alive as a plant is alive, or alive as an 
animal is. 





THE MALARIA MOSQUITO 


Q.—Is the organism which causes malarial 
fever a plant or an animal? 

A.—It is an animal, and in the blood is 
said to be an animal parasite 
Q.—What do you mean by a “parasite”? 

A.—An animal or plant that lives at the 
expense of another, like the mistletoe, love 
vine, rust on corn, or the hookworm, flea, 
etc The malarial parasite lives in man 
only by feeding on the blood ceils of the man, 

Q.—How do you know that these parasites 
are found in the blood of those who have 
malarial fever? 

A.—Because with the microscope we can 
see them in the red blood cells of a man 
sick with malarial fever. 

Q.—What do you mean by red blood cells? 

A.—They are very small bodies floating in 
the blood, shaped much like a biscuit, with 
thickened edges; they give the blood its red 
color and are a most important part of it. 
They are essential to life. 

HOW MALARIAL FEVER IS TAKEN 
Q.—How do 
into the blood? 
A.—In one way only: through the bite of 
a mosquito. Malaria is not acquired by eat- 
ing improper food, by drinking bad water, 
by bathing in the sun, or in any other way 
than by the bite of a mosquito. True, if 
one already has malaria, that is, has these 
parasites already in the blood, doing these 
things will develop it—‘“‘bring it out’—so 
that he may have a malarial attack which 
he could otherwise escape, but only if he is 


these malarial parasites get 


already infected with malaria 

Q.—Do all kinds of mosquitoes transmit 
malarial parasites to man? 

A.—No. Only Anopheles mosquitoes carry 


malaria, and only some kinds of Anopheles. 

Q.—Are mosquitoes born with this power 
of conveying malaria? 

A.—No. They acquire it only by biting 
a man who has these parasites in his blood. 
The parasites are taken then from a man 
by a mosquito and go back from the mos- 
quito to amother man. Where the parasites 
first started we do not know. 

Q.—How, then, does malaria spread? 

A—Exactly like yellow fever. A _ female 
mosquito of a certain kind feeds on a man 
infected with malaria and sucks up blood 
with malarial parasites in it. She can not 


convey malaria to those whom she bites for 
some days (a week or more) after this, but 


after waiting a while (the reason for this 
will be told later) she injects these para 
sites into other men whom she bites and 
infects them with malarial fever. 

Q.—What, then, is necessary to spread ma 
larial fever? 

A.—Anopheles mosquitoes; malarial para 
sites and healthy people. The parasites may 
be either already in the infected mosquitoes 
or in infected men, from whom 
can get them by biting 


HOW TO TELL MALARIAL MOSQUITOES 


mosquitoes 


Q.—Do both male and female mosquit 
bite? 
A.—No. The female bites. It is doubtful 


if the male ever bites 

Q.—Can you describe the head of a mos- 
quito? 

A.—All mosquitoes have a bill and two palpi 
(pal-pee), which lie close to it, one on each 
side. Outside the palpi are two antennae 
(antennay) which spread apart The 
tennae of the male are plume-like 
of the female are not 

Q.—How then can you tell the mal ym 
the female? 


T 


A.—The male has “plumes on his hea 

Q.—How can you tell the Anopheles, mala 
ria-bearing mosquitoes from the Culex and 
other kinds in the United States whi lo 
not convey malaria? 


A.—One way is by their heads. Anopheles 
have straight bills and palpi nearly a t 
as their bills The females of the ther 
kinds have short palpi, except one kind which 
has a curved bill. The males of both Culex 
and Anopheles have long palpi, and or in 
not tell the species of the males in this way 

©.—Are there other differences? 

A.—The malarial mosquito is slight and 


graceful. The generally spotted 


or dusky. 


wings are 


Q.—Is there any other difference to note? 

A.—Yes. The way of resting on a wall 
Anopheles rests in a straight line, frequently 
standing on her head. The others rest 
“humped up.” This is the only way to tell 
the live mosquito, and is the one usually 
used in practice. 

Q.—Can you tell something of her habits 
while feeding—on man, I mean? 

A.—She rarely bites in the daytime in the 
United States. The day mosquito of the 
South is the Aedes (or Stegomyia) calopus— 
the yellow-fly mosquito. Anopheles is shy and 
easily driven off, and will rarely bite one 
who is moving about, hence is most apt to 
bite one who is asleep. Her bite is less 
painful than one of the other mosquitoes 
and she does not sing so loudly» On this 


account, when mosquitoes are much m 
plained of they are rarely Anopheles and 
there can be many ‘Anopheles about wit)out 


much complaint. 
Editor’s Note.—The 
of this catechism, “Breeding of Mos 
toes,’ will appear in next week’s p 


second installn 
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Strawberries Don’t Need Lime 
“QHOULD lime be applied to the straw 


berry? If so, how much should be 
used per acre? Should it be put on land 
in fall, or at time of setting plants im 
early spring?” 


No, do not use lime on the strawberry. 
This plant likes a somewhat sour soil 
and lime, of course, sweetens it. It is per 
missible to apply lime to legume crops 
that may precede the strawberry, but 
never apply it to the ground just before 
setting the plants. 


COMING LIVESTOCK SALES | 


Groace W. St Amant, Atamannsit 
Sale to be held at Trenton, N. J., Septem 
ber 20, 1926. 

O. M. Whittemore Dispersal Sale, the Brook 
Farm. Sale to be held at some-ocation neat 
Springfield, Mass., exact location to be 4" 
nounced later, September 21, 1926 

Knollwood Sale, Port Chester, N. Y., Se? 
tember 24, 1926. 

Louis Merryman’s First Annual Guernsey 
Grade Sale, Timonium, Md., October 4, 19% 

Louis Merryman’s Fifteenth Semi-Anr sal 
Guernsey Sale, Timonium, Md., October 5, 
1926. 

The Virginia Holstein-Friesian Club will 
hold a two days sale on October 27-23, at 
Orange, Va. 

The National Sale, Trenton, N. J., May | 
1927. 

Coventry-Florham Sale, Trenton, N. J.. May 
13, 1927. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


The Fountain of Youth 
VERY American boy and girl is thrill- 
ed over the story of Ponce de Leon 
and his search for the Fountain of Eter- 
nal Youth. He did not find it, but he 
found a river, which 
is a symbol of eter- 
nity, because it is 
ever moving. 

Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot has found this 
Fountain of Eternal 
Youth. At nearly 90 
he is busy with new 














for new outlooks 
DR. HOLLAND problems, and eager 
upon this strange 


thing called life. The other day he said: 

“If I had the opportunity to say a final 
word to all the young people of America, 
it would be this: Don’t think too much 
about yourselves. Try to cultivate the 
habit of thinking of others: this will re- 
ward you. Nourish your minds by good 
reading, constant reading. Discover what 
your life work is, work in which you can 
do most good, in which you can be hap- 
piest. Be unafraid in all things when 
you know you are in the right.” 

Young people are wrong in thinking 
that older folks are against them, and 
want to block the pathway of their pleas- 
ure and progress. We should not blame 
the young people because they happen 
to be young. Dr. Eliot at nearly a cen- 
tury is thinking of young people; he 
sends his final word to them. His advice 
is four-square. 

Do not be self-conscious. Be natural. 
Think about others first and you will 
make happiness habitual. A man is not 
only in bad company when he is alone, 
but he thinks meanly who thinks only of 
himself. 

The mind of this seer has been nour- 
ished by four score years of reading, and 
his advice is to read good things. Our 
minds are what we feed to them. Ath- 
letes do not feed their bodies on swill. 
Clean brains require sanitary reading. 

he third part of this advice is to do 
the thing that is natural to do. Keep in 
mind the good of others as well as of 
yourself. Do the thing that is fun to 
you; thus making the work of life play. 

The last advice is to be courageous in 
the things we know to be right. Moral 
courage is the rarest, as well as the fin- 
est virtue in human life. 


Some poet has written a jingle like 


this, and I want to append it to Dr. 
Eliot’s advice: 

“Isn’t it funny that princes and kings 

And clowns that caper in sawdust rings 
And even the folks like you and me 

Are builders with God for eternity? 


“And each is given a set of tools 

A pile of rocks and a book of rules 
And each must build ere life has flown 
A stumbling block or a stepping-stone.” 


tM Be 
Favorite Bible Verses 


Bet lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven, where neither moth nor rust 

doth corrupt, and where thieves do not 

break through nor steal.—Matt. 6:20. 

I waited patiently for the Lord; and 
he inclined unto me and heard my cry. 
—Psalms 40:1. 

“x mM Mw 
WHat about the youngster who starts 
_ to school this fall? Are his teeth 
n good shape; are his tonsils all right; 
and is his weight up to normal? The 
child who begins school with the handi- 
cap of poor health hasn’t a fair chance 
fompeting with his huskier playmates. 
,n€ time to get him into good condition 
8 before school opens, for every day he 

’s to miss when school starts puts him 
behind. Mouth breathing, pale color, 
abnormal weight or lack of weight, and 
Poor appetite, are not natural. They mean 

something is definitely wrong. A 
800d physical examination by a compe- 
m a now, whether the child seems 

it or - 
ie tos not, may save days and dol 


Just a few cents 
salle 


acre 

John Deere Plow costs 
you. You get exception- 
ally good work, an excep- 
tionally long time. 











John Deere 
No. 37 Suliey 


The 3-In-1 Plow 








Use It As 
Flatbreaker 
Middlebreaker 
Sweep 











[ Like 


acre. 


growers. 


tant operations, 
the mules. 
than ordinary plows. 








line, Illinois. Ask for Folder 


All Other Good Farmers \ 
You Want a Good Plow 


You know that good plowing is the first require- ‘ 
ment of good farming; that good plowing makes it 
possible to complete a good seed bed; makes it 
much easier to get a good crop stand and keep your 
crop weed-free—makes possible bigger yields per 


You know that the difference between the work of a 
good plow and @ “‘just-fair’?’ plow can mean many 
dollars to you, in the life of a plow. 


It’s no trouble at all to get in touch with plows of highest 
quality. Your John Deere dealer—just a short distance 
from your home—can show them to you. 
with new John Deere plows, the latest products of nearly 
a century of experience in building successful plows. 


Note especially the No. 37 Stag Sulky, shown above, the new 
**3-in-1”’ riding plow that has proved areal sensation among cotton- 
This is the plow that you can use with flatbreaker bottom, 
middlebreaker bottom, or sweep—one implement for three impor- 
A boy can operate it accurately. 
And it’s built the John Deere way—to last much longer 


Write today for free folder illustrat and describing the type 


of plow in which you are interested. 
BB- 335. fourteen-inch cut. 
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John Deere BR for Black Land 


For more than forty years the John Deere 
BR has been a real success in black-land and 
other heavy soils. Share has long, sharp 
point and correct suction for good penetra- 
tion. Narrow, tapering moldboard sheds. 


Strong and substantial construction—the 
BR lasts much longer than ordinary walking 
plows. 


You can get the size you want. 


He is stocked 





John Deere B for Mixed Land 


The plow for soils of mixed-sand-and-clay 
composition. Popular for many years be- 
cause of its good work, light draft, easy- 
handling and Tong life. Moldboard of hard 
steel is double-shinned to resist wear. Re- 
inforced solid-steel shares are regular; hard- 
steel or chilled-iron shares can be furnished. 

e Heavy one-piece steel frog holds beam and 
bottom parts rigidly together. Strong, high- 
arched s beam, sizes from eight- to 


It’s easy on 








ddress John Deere, Mo- 


JOHN = DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 














Not even with a 
pair of pliers 


A puncture or blow-out 
patched with Las-Stik is 
patched forever. You 
couldn’t pull loose a Las- 
Stik Patch without tear- 
ing the tube. In the big 
red and blue metal can 
that keeps the patch 








“MPO ca 


ae fresh. 50 cents. At your 

zis dealers or by mail. 

cE LAS-STIK PATCH 

a MFG. CO. 
Hamilton, Ohio 











$9,500 FOR POSTAGE.—A letter to each of our 475,000 subscribers 
would cost $9,500 for postage alone. Cost of printing, addressing, 
and mailing would be in addition. It is economy for you or the manu- 
facturer to advertise instead of sending out circulars. 











Good plumbing adds more to 
Farm values than it costs 


CRANE 


VALVES: FITTINGS 


Plumbing fixtures, water systems, 
and softeners are sold in your city 


SEE YOUR DEALER 
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Mrs. W.N. Hutt, Editor 




















The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, August 23.—If silk stockings 
are very badly soiled, soak them in 
warm borax-water, a teaspoon of the 
powder to a pint. Wash in a soapy lath- 
er, no more than 
warm. Squeeze the 
soap out, and rinse 
in just warm water. 
Tuesday, August 
24.—Never put off 
until tomorrow the 
milk you should 
drink today. 
Wednesday, Au- 
gust 25.—Tom Tar- 
heel says he notices 
that the cow which the boys pet the most 
gives the most milk. 

Thursday, August 26.—-Watchfulness 
in keeping the refrigerator door latched 
will save ice. Opening the door unneces- 
sarily should be avoided. 


MRS. W. N. HUT? 


Friday, August 27.—The person who 
spits on the floor and sidewalk may have 
a cold in his head, but it’s certain he 
has little else. 

Saturday, August 28—Keep the inside 
of your oven clean. Take today to scrape 
the shelves, sides and door and wash them 
with hot soda and water. 

Sunday, August 29.—Honesty and 
right-mindedness never kept any man 
back from a success worth having. 


Beauty and Health From 


Posture 

_ NOR’S face isn’t pretty and her 
clothes are simple, I wonder why she 

has so much. style,” remarked Lucy, 
watching her friend walk down the path. 
“Because she stands and walks well,” 
answered Ruth, who is 
studying art. “She 
makes you think of 
Greek statues, with her 


free, graceful pos- 
ture.” 
“So she does,” 





agreed several of the 
girls seated on the porch. 

“Our drawing teacher told us that if 
we wish to illustrate a character with 
energy, physical vigor, and brains, to 
draw him erect,” Ruth went on. “But 
if we want to show a stupid, slovenly 
person, to have him slouching and bent. 
He told us that while a few great intel- 
lects may have resided in feeble or mis- 
shapen bodies, most of the leaders of the 
world have stood erect and were examples 
of health and strength. Of course, not 
all of those who have good posture 
possess keen minds, but on the other 
hand nearly all mentally defective and 
feeble minded people have poor posture.” 

“T had never thought much of the good 
looks side of it,” declared Eva, who is 
going to be a nurse. “But I do know 
that correct posture is necessary for 
health. Let me read you part of an 
article written by a famous doctor: 
‘Why do we train our soldiers to stand 
and march with head up and chest out? 
Is it alone for the sake of appearanee? 
It helps to keep them in the best con- 
dition. 

“*Poor posture may be the result of 
structural defects at birth or due to 
disease, but this small group requires a 
skilled surgeon. Among children, poor 
posture is usually the result of faulty 
nutrition, weak muscle tone, or improper 
training. In adults it is usually due to 
indifference and slovenly habits of mind 
and ‘ody. 


Training in correct posture and the 
development of the muscles by exercise 
and proper play should be started early 
in life. To correct poor posture and 
restore muscle tone elaborate and ex- 
pensive apparatus is not necessary. A 


few simple setting-up exercises which 
can be carried out morning and evening 
in one’s room will greatly help to gain 
good posture and to hold it.’” 

“Do let’s all try to stand correctly,” 
exclaimed Lucy when Eva had finished. 
“What can we do to help us remember ?” 

“Let me tell you about good posture 
day in our town,” remarked Sally, Ruth’s 
visitor. “It was in charge of the girl’s 
club. One morning whitewashed foot- 
prints appeared on the sidewalks and 
fences around town. 

‘All the officers of the club were 
supplied with little blue cardboard squares 
on which was printed the words ‘Good 
Posture’ in large letters. These girls 
were told to notice every tree, house, 
animal and person with whom they hap- 
pened to come in contact during that day. 
If they considered the posture of any 
object or person worthy, they were to 
pin on one of the blue tags. Of course, 
all the young people wanted tags and 
shoes and stood the straightest. 

“That night the club had a public 
meeting. One of the features of the 
program was a posture parade. Every 
type of bad posture was shown by girls 
dressed in bloomers and middies. On 
their backs were large placards, which 
told their reason for standing or walk- 
ing as they did. Last but not worst 
came ‘Good Posture,’ the girl who 
walked with grace and ease yet stood 
erect, allowing each part of her body 
to function normally.” 

“Oh, splendid. We'll get up a good 
posture day here,” they all decided. 


The Importance of the Neck 
Line 

N BUYING or making a dress, the 

shape of the neck line is of vast im- 

portance. It should be decided, not by 






what is fashionable so much as by how 
the head is set on the neck and how long 
the neck happens to be. Nature plays 
many of us strange tricks in this way. 
She gives to some a long neck, to others 
a short one, and not necessarily in pro- 
portion to the body. It is by such things 
that fashions must be guided. 

The woman with a short neck should 
try to make it look long. The long- 
necked girl can afford to wear high col- 
lars, if she pleases. 

Then there is the actual shape of the 
neck opening—the V, the U, the semi- 
circle, the round. I like the V and U 
for all short people who are inclined to 
be plump, or broad in the hips. The 
rounded neck suits the slim and rather 
tall. The neck that is high behind and 
round in front is youthful. 

Study the lines that suit you best in 
this matter. Your dress depends largely 
for success on little things like this. 


Questions and Answers 


“(AN you tell me why my rubber apron 
has become soft and sticky in places? 
Pieces come right off if touched.” 

Probably you have touched your rub- 
ber apron with greasy hands or spilled 
grease on it. Rubber is affected by 
grease and oils and should be kept free 
from them as far as possible. When 
grease does get on a rubber article it 
should be washed well with soap and 
water and dried before being put away. 

*_ * * 

“What is the best way to care for 
blond hair? My hair is gradually grow- 
ing darker, but I hope there is some way 
of keeping it light.” 

Light hair does have a tendency to 
turn darker as one grows older. Perfect 
cleanliness is the only suggestion I can 
offer for keeping it light. Washing and 











2781—Model With Slender Silhouette.—The 
pattern cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 
%, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size % requires 2% yards 
of 40-inch material with % yard of 
%-inch contrasting. 


2719—Simple Sports Frock.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, %, 38, 4, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
% requires 2% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with 1 yard of 40-inch con- 
trasting. 

2747—For the Modish Miss.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size % 
requires 3 yards of 40-inch material 





with 1 yard of 27-inch contrasting. 

2784—Delightfully Cool Model.—The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, %, 
38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 3% yards ot 
40-inch material with % yard of 4- 
inch contrasting. 

2718—Junior Frock.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
8 requires 1% yards of 32 or 36-inch 
material with ¥% yard of %-inch 
contrasting. 

2478.—Panty Dress.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 2, 3, 4, and 6 years. Size 4 re- 
quires 2% yards of 32 or %-inch 
material with 6 yards of binding. 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Pwo patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 


or coin (coin preferred). 


Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 


being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 
Our new “Fall Fashion Book” contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 


afternoon and evening wear during the summer. 
Send 15 cents now for your copy. 
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_hair brush absolutely clean, too. 





The Progresstwe Farina” 





brushing will keep the hair clean and 

free from dust. Be sure to keep your 

If fre- 

quent shampooing makes the hair too 

dry, rub a very little olive or almond oi] 

into the scalp after the shampoo. 
a 

“We wish to give a fancy dress party 
but are at a loss for some original ideas 
for the costumes that will not be too 
expensive to carry out.” 

A garden party at which all the guests 
are invited to come dressed as flowers js 
pretty. The costumes can be made of 
crepe paper or other inexpensive mate- 
rials. Or, if you would like something 
amusing, you might ask each guest to 
come as a vegetable. 

* * * 

“We have just bought a vacuum clean. 
er. Will you please give me a few sug- 
gestions as to its care?” 

Regular emptying of the dust bag and 
cleaning of the brush will do wonders 
toward keeping the vacuum cleaner in 
working order. The bag _ should be 
shaken gently to preserve its dustproofing 
treatment. The bag should not be wash- 
ed. A buttonhook is good for removing 
hairs and threads from the brushes. Cor- 
rect adjustment of the nozzle and the 
proper oiling of the machine make a 
great difference in its usefulness. The 
dealer who sells it will explain these 
points. 


A vacuum cleaner will pick up hard 
objects like pins and pennies, but they 
are not the best food for it. Pennies 
may chip the fan and pins may puncture 
the bag. A good vacuum cleaner consid- 
erately treated, responds to its care with 
many years of service. 


State Forests Offer Healthy 
Vacations to All 
PLEASANT, healthful way to spend 


a vacation is to camp in the National 
or state forests. Public camp sites for 
the use of tourists and others have been 
established at practically all of the for- 
ests. Fireplaces, pure water supplies, 
comfort stations, garbage containers, ta- 
bles, benches, and tent space are provided 
in nearly all of the camps. The only 
obligation of the campers is to guard 
against forest fires by exercising care 
in putting out campfires. 


Information may be secured from the- 


Forest Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., and from the 
forestry departments of your own state. 





,the red-meated kinds. 


FOOD FACTS AND FANCIES | 


Salmon for Supper 


OMEHOW summer suppers and caf- 

ned salmon go together. Of course you 
have served the fish plain on lettuce 
leaves or finely shredded crisp cabbage 
with mayonnaise or boiled dressings, but 
do you realize that there is an infinite 
variety of other ways of preparing this 
wholesome food? Have you tried salmon 
loaf, salmon in mold or baked salmon in 
pepper cases? If not you and your fam- 
ily are missing some real treats. 

I wonder if you choose the light colored 
salmon when you go shopping? It 1s 
much cheaper than the dark or red salmon 
but equally wholesome. For a great 
many years the only salmon canned were 
Color is a matter 
of appearance only. Pink salmon 35 
equal to the redder varieties in protein 
tissue-building material. It is low priced 
because of the abundance and the use of 
labor-saving machinery in handling 4 
canning it. Pink salmon contains more 
than 10 times as much iodine as meat, 
milk, eggs, cheese, fresh-water fish, of 
most of our fruits and vegetables. The 
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FF tor the higher priced red-meated fish 

will help to conserve the supply of the 
latter. 

We are giving a few recipes for canned 
salmon that you will surely want to try. 
If you are interested in having more, 
send to the Bureau of Fisheries, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., for Economic Circular 48, Canned 
Salmon; Pink and Chum, with 44 recipes. 
It is free while it lasts. 


Salmon in Mold.—One can salmon, 3 eggs 


beaten light, % cup fine bread crumbs, salt, 
pepper, parsley, 4 tablespoons melted butter. 
Remove oil, bones, and skin from fish; mince 
fish fine; rub in butter until smooth; add 
crumbs to the beaten eggs; season fish; add 
eggs and crumbs; put in buttered mold and 


steam 1 hour; serve with sauce. 
Salmon Loaf.—One can salmon, 1 cup crack- 


er crumbs, 1 egg, 2 tablespoons sweet milk, 





small smounts of nutmeg, paprika, and salt, . 
Remove bones from salmon, break into small Me : 
pieces, add well beaten egg, seasoning, and ee ES j] f 
cker crumbs; bake in a well buttered dish 3 ’ 
for 15 minutes. eS All dressed up and some place to “go, / 


Dressing for Loaf.—One cup sweet milk 

(added to the juice of salmon), 1 tablespoon _—<$—————— 
butter, 1 tablespoon flour; cook till thick. 
Add 1 egg beaten light and pour over loaf. 














































Baked Salmon in Pepper Cases.—One can IAKE A TRIP TODAY, any day, to Paramount’s Y. ‘ll ° 
salmon, 8 green peppers, crackers, butter . . Ou WI enjoy 
ve skin and bones from 1 can of salmon Land of Make Believe and Entertain- 
. : these 
1 with salt, er, d i juice. ° 
Mix with an equal uaentien of cracker crembs ment, land of drama, life and laughter, land Pa a t Pi tu 
SP se uted insted, "Was wlseare shocet be where everything comes true for a couple ee 
ite moist; if mot, add a little milk. Cut 
Reethwise 8 sweet green peppers, remove of hours at least. Grass 
ds, parboil 5 minutes, and fill with fish ° 
Pat it "aki g pan, surround pan with hot Before the day of better photoplays lots of Sea Horses 
water, and cook until cases are soft, but not “ a Desert Gold 
broken people were all dressed up in their spare 
ion ol Maen s fae cham eae time and had no place to go. a 7 — wet 
pepper, 1 minced onion, and 1 chopped to e Pony xpress 
to (or % cup of canned tomatoes); add Fs 
al milk. Stir until the pepper and onion Paramount has changed all that, because That Royle Girl 
Biers st oem atkanon, donined ent eine there’s a Paramount Picture ready for you Let’s Get Married 
Salmon Omelet.—One-half can salmon, 4 today at the nearest good theatre, or would A Kiss for Cinderella 
eggs, nutmeg, salt and pepper, 4 tablespoons 
boiling w ole Beat eggs light (the whites be on your request, e It’s the Old Army Game 
separately), add salmon minced and drained, 
Mma There you enjoy great entertainment sup- om ete gua 
plied by the foremost stars, directors and aro oyd in 
: For Heaven’s Sake 
THE MENDING BASKET dramatists that Paramount’s great resources The R 
. e unawa 
Simple Trimming and audience can attract. wes nae ae 
e Vanishing American 
RAWN-IN thread work provides a You thrill to such Paramount Pictures as Behind the Front 
simple and attractive way of trim- * * : 
ming underwear, children’s dresses, or Gloria Sw —_ = the Untamed Lady, That’s My Baby 
anything that is dainty and soft. Adolphe Menjou in the King on Main A Social Celebrity 
First draw out one thread as for hem- Street, Jack Holt in Zane Grey’s Light of The New Klondike 
stitching, then take a length of button- ‘] : 
hole silk in the color which you wish Western Stars or Wild Horse Mesa. The Blind Goddess 
to introduce; knot this to the next thread — P 
in the material, and when drawing this There are plenty of people driving as far = — 
thread out the buttonhole silk is drawn as necessary now to see Paramount Pictures e anderer 
in The reason for drawing out the 
first thread is to make room for the regularly. Today’s a good day to start. 










thicker thread to be drawn in. Use 


another color for the next line and a 
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third shade for the line below it. PARAMOUNT WEEK, Sept. 5th to 11th. 
A heavier line may be introduced by Nation-wide demonstration of the quality 
using a double length of the button-hole of Paramount Pictures. See them all week 
silk. Before drawing this in pull out at your favorite theatre. Grey "Sy 
two threads from the material, one each ree 





Produced by 
FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP, 
Adolph Zukor, Pres., New York City 


(Paramount Pictures 


side of the thread which is to be used 
for knotting to the contrasting color. 
Measure the length of button-hole silk 
required, double it on itself and then fas- 
ten the loop to the thread in the material 
which you are going to pull. Care must 
be taken not to make a clumsy knot, so 
the thread will go through easily. 










its a Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town /" 
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Beeecer a | : $9,500 FOR POSTAGE“ '*" * THE CHARM OF ay 





ol of our 
lingers in a clean skin. Experts ad- 


, 
Don t Throw 475,000 subscribers would cost $9,500 for post- 
age alone. Cost of printing, addressing and Le 
Away Your ies teal be Si acetone, vise soap and water. Let your soap be 





It is economy 
OT: | T mf ! for you or the manufacturer to advertise in- * 
ires. : stead of sending out circulars. ADVER- 
- TISE AND BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS. 
They've got 3 to 5 Thou- 
—— 


sand Miles of Good Service Left in Them 
The Collegiate Institute 


With National Tirefiller 
MOUNT PLEASANT, N. C. 


Rides like air, but is absolutely punc- 
“Merit, the Measure of Success” 














































ture proof and blow-out proof. Can 
be used in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another. Users have gotten from 3 
to 7 years continuous service from 
one set. Enjoy the pleasure of motor- 
y ing without having to mend pune- 
tures, change tires, or lose time from 
tire trouble. Write today for sample 
and prices. We have special Agency 
Propos:tion for live menin unassigned 
territory. 


1» National Rubber Filler Company 
254 Qolleze Street Midlothian. Texan . 
































Situated in Piedmont Carolina celebrated for its healthful, bracing climate.— 
Preparatory and Junior College courses..-Aima at development of head, hand 
and heart.—Strong faculty of college and university men.—Modified Military 
insures safe government and contributes to splendid physiques.—Clean athletics, 
winning teams.—New dormitories with all modern conveniences.—Discrimi- 
nating patrons from ten states.—Expenses moderate. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST. Address 
COL. G. F. McALLISTER, Principal 
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Learn From Books and From People 


Meredith Nicholson, Famous Hoosier Novelist, 


Sends Striking “Success 


Talk for Farm Boys” 
O THE Farm Boys and Girls of the South:— 


These are the days of scientific farming. 


You've got to know the 


soil and how to cultivate it, in the light of modern knowledge, to win 


the best results. 
identification with Mother Earth. 





MEREDITH 
NICHOLSON 


But there’s a fine spiritual and poetic side to youth’s close 
The wind, the sun, and the rain all declare 
the glory of God. There’s an inspiration in the farmer’s 
contact with green things growing. 
power in nature that cannot be denied. 
boys and girls who in these days live away from towns 
and cities, with their noise and 
clean air of the fields. 
farm boys and girls have, in the shut-in months of the 
winter, to read and study. 
America have educated themselves at the farm hearth- 
side and gone on and up to high place in the nation. 


There is a moral 
They are lucky 


fret, and breathe the 
I often think what an opportunity 


Many of the greatest men in 


As I quit school when I was fifteen, it was necessary 
for me to find my own way in the world of knowledge. 


This I did by reading good books—that’s one thing; but 
even more important, I began making acquaintances and friends among people 
who were interested in the best that has been thought and done in the world. 
When you hear a word spoken that you don’t understand, look it up imme- 


diately and fix its meaning in your mind. 
Never say to yourself that you know all there is to know about 
Vanity is the mother of failure. 
The farmer who fails is as likely as not to be a 


cut English. 
raising corn and feeding hogs. 
mind open to new ideas. 


Learn to express yourself in clear- 


Keep your 


man who doesn’t keep up with the developments in his own business. He 


would fail at anything. 


Study your own character in a spirit of honesty and you will find yourself 


trying to overcome your weaknesses. 
to do, have a book on hand to read. 
little informal societies that can 


Keep busy! 
I’m strong for clubs for young people— 
meet 
debate interesting questions of all kinds. 


If there isn’t farm work 


in a home or in a schoolhouse and 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 


Note to Boys.—Meredith Nicholson, of Indiana, who sends us this week’s “Success 


Talk” is one of the most popular of living American novelists. 
for our boy readers next week? 


suppose has sent a “Success Talk” 


And now whom do you 
hy none other 


than Thomas A. Edison. And next week comes a message from Douglas Fairbanks. 


(Standard Farm Paper Editoral Service 


Copyright 1926 by Clarence Poe) 








Glen Hickman Wins in Mem- 
bership Contest 


EAR Brother Scouts:— 


By securing 16 new members, Lone 
Scout Glen Hickman from Hudson, N. C. 
won first prize in the membership con- 
test. Lone Scout Clay Morgan, Dora, 
Ala., came second with 12 new members, 
while Gordon Justus, Swifton, Ark. won 
the third prize award of a Degree Li- 
brary by enrolling eight boys as Lone 
Scouts. It was a hot contest from be- 
ginning to end and we want to congratu- 
late every scout who took part for the 
good work he did. And while not every- 
body could win a prize, everyone was 
given credit toward his Booster Button 
for every new member he secured. Here 
is the total score: 

Glen T. Hickman, Hudson, N. C... 16 
Clay Morgan, Dora, Ala. .......... .@ 
Gordon Justus, Swifton, Ark....... 8 
Kenneth Hauser, Germanton, N. C. 3 
Doyal Johnson, Boaz, Ala. .......... 
Jennings Barnes, Barnesville, N. C. 2 
Calvin Latta, Wellville, Va. ........ 
Mark H. Wilson, Weldon, Ark..... 2 
Charles Gardner, Stocksdale, N. C. 1 
Forney Holt, Bingen, Ark. ........ 1 
John Metts, Jr., Raleigh, N. C..... 1 
Alvin McIntyre, Townville, S. C... 1 
Park Raley, Lead Hill, Ark. 

Howard McKenzie, Gastonia, N. C. 1 


Lylton Ethridge Maxwell, Pink Hill, 
tM Has vcbanbannanscarboivewscaees 1 
Grafton Thomas, Rosebud, Ark. .... 1 
Shirdon Morrow, Murphy, N. C..... 1 
Glenn Maness, Deane, Ark. ........ 1 
D. D. Stilley, Rougemont, N. C..... 1 
James T. Tillett, Timberlake, N.C... 1 
Summers Clark, Rogersville, Ala. .. 1 
J. J. Smith, Brookside, Ala. ........ 
ee, , GUM, FA, bekckcccccees 1 
EE I sg. Gad banscawechecvacsses 1 
Jules Gray, Haralson, Ga. .......... 1 


Yours for Success, 
ALEXANDER NUNN, LSD 
Tribe Chief. 


Many Tribes Being Organized 


VER have we seen such an interest 
in organizing local tribes as has been 


shown the last month. AIl over the 
South enthusiasm is running high. Ev- 
erywhere boys are joining themselves 
and getting busy enrolling enough of 
their boy friends to form a tribe. Here 
is what some of the boys are writing :— 
“I wish to organize a tribe in my commun- 
ity. Will you please send particulars about 
organizing and about a charter?”—Howard 
McKenzie, Rt. 4, Gastonia, N. C. 


“IT want you to rush me 10 more applica- 


tion blanks as quickly as possible. I am 
going to try to organize a Lone Scout tribe.” 
—Kenneth Hauser, Rt. 2, Germanton, N. C. 

“Please send me six application blanks. 
There are quite a few boys around here who 
are eager to join. I think we can start a 


tribe.’—Dall Brown, Machodoc P. O., Va. 
From Valhalla, N. C., Mrs. J. M. Butler, 


grandmother of John Wilson Lemon, writes 
that she wants John to start a tribe there 
and she is going to help out on the eats 
for hikes and entertainments. Wouldn’t you 
like to belong to that tribe? 

“Dear Uncle P. F.: Please send me six 
application blanks, for I want to form a 
tribe and help keep North Carolina ahead.” 
—Lycurgus Ward, Rt. 5, Whitakers, N. C. 

“Please send me eight application blanks. 
I am going to organize a tribe of Lone 
Scouts.”—McLean Hampton, Erastus, N. C, 

“Please send me six application blanks. 
I want to try to organize a tribe of Lone 
Scouts in our neighborhood.’’—Charles E, 
Finger, Rt. 1, Hickory, N. C. And then 
just a few days ago came this: “Dear Tribe 
Chief: I have enough enrolled for a tribe 
and I hope you will send me the material 
right away.” You bet he got it. 

“Find enclosed 30 cents for full member- 
ship in the Lone Scouts of America. I want 
to start a tribe.”—William Warren, Rt. 3, 
W. Asheville, N. C. 


We hope every one of these scouts is 
successful. It will be an» excellent idea 
if you can, to get some older person to 
help you. An Alabama tribe has got- 
ten a high school athlete to help them so 
they can play baseball, basket ball, and 
any kind of athletics. 

And now, who is to be next to organize 
the scouts in his community? Don’t 
let these other communities get ahead of 
you. 


A Good Word From an Old 
Scout 


EINGa member of the Lone Scouts 

for ten years and doing all in my 
power in the way of promoting and en- 
larging the Lone Scouts of America, I am 
writing you to express my surprise and 
best wishes for the organization of The 
Progressive Farmer Tribe. I have been an 
ardent believer in the tribe movement in 
this organization; so much so, that I 
have founded three local tribes, and one 
mail tribe (which has gone over the 
Great Divide), and served as chief of 
two of the local tribes and the mail tribe. 


Also in conjunction with this, I have 
served as Medicine Man in_ several 
tribes, have been editor-in-chief of 


Nothin’ But (organ of the Weodrow 
Wilson Local Tribe, and complimented 
by Mrs. Woodrow Wilson herself), and 
have been affiliated with the North Caro- 
lina Division of the Lone Scouts of 
America. I am writing you to express 





to a Membershi 


directions. 


to military service at any time. 


Address: 





Application for Membership—Lone Scouts of America 





In signing my name below this application for 
membership in the Lone Scouts of America, which 
I do with the approval of my parents or guardian, 
I do hereby take the accompanying Pledge, which 1 
have read and which I thoroughly understand. 


The fee for joining the Lone Scouts of 
America is 15 cents; there are no dues ex- 
cept a charge of 15 cents for the yearly roll 
call. The membership fee entitles a boy 
Card and a copy of the 
Lone Scout Handbook, giving all necessary 


A Bronze Membership Badge will also be 
included in the membership outfit if the 
full membership fee of 30 cents is sent. 


oo 
BOR. 356 cagnnksscdoiauweseurdicansbankeeeeetasensyasatesentae CHECK WHICH YOU WISH 
ID one 5650 tansuseessesines GIP. ccsie waves AGe. oes. 
Be. Wi Bi Or RRR iv anaes civcccvecescsatpene eS eerpeuedessivene Membership Alone (15c)...... 
TOWB ceccceccsccesscccccveccccccscccseccccccccccccsccesetccece 
Membership With 
BeOOS. «..ccrsccve Kesaseeeeeres eves (Be) once suagayesess 
Secured by Lone Scout........--.. LanadwhKs sewn kev eek kak abe dedteube tS abeain’scashedessane Sege 


REQUIREMENTS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


ppeesnen in the Lone Scouts of America is open to any white boy nine years old 
or older who understands the Pledge given above. 

away from home, does not compel him to buy any Scouting goods unless he wishes, does 
not make him an agent for any magazine, and does not in any way make him liable 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER TRIBE, 
LONE SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


oo 








On my honor I will do 
my best— 

1. To do my duty to 
God and my country, 
and to obey the scout 
law; 

2. To help other peo- 
ple at all times; 

3.To kecp myself 
physically strong, men- 
tally awake and moral- 
ly straight. 








Membership does not call a boy 











The Progressive Farmer 7m 


my best wishes in regard to the future 
success of The Progressive Furmer 
Tribe, assuring you that I will do any- 


thing I can for the advancement oi this 
organization, if called upon. And, if 
there is no objection, I would appreciate 


it very much if you would place my name 
on your tribe membership roll. 
Scoutingly yours, 
D. RICHLAND McGLOHON, Jr., 
Winton, N. C. (5) LSD-B, 


Planning for a Tribe at Ches- 
terfield, S. C. 


WAS over at one of my friends Sun- 

day and was reading The Progressive 
Farmer and I came across the Lone 
Scout columns. I had not been reading 
but a short time when I said I was go- 
ing to start a tribe. There is not a 
scout tribe in this part of the country 
that I know of and Sunday evening 
I got over one dozen boys to say they 
would stick to me if I would only start. 
That made me want to start bad. I'll do 
my best. 

SOLON E, CLANTON, (5) 
Rt. 4, Box 85, Chesterfield, S. C. 


Uncle P. F. Says—You bet Solon got his 
material right away and now we’re count- 
ing on his making that one of the livest 
tribes we have. Who is going to be the 
next to organize? 


The True Scout Spirit 


EAR Lone Scouts:— 


For the past month I have been 
visiting our brothers, the city scouts of 
Charlotte. I am beginning to realize 
what a great organization the scouts 
really are. “A scout is a brother to ev- 
ery other scout.” I knew that he was 
supposed to be but since I have been there 
I have found it to be a fact. Wherever 
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SCOUTING 








Glen Hickman, Earl Fox, Paul Sanford, Til- 
ford Sanford are the scouts in the picture. 
They’re climbing the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Glen sent us the picture for which he 1s 
awarded 10 points. 


I met them they treated me as an old 
acquaintance and invited me to their 
meetings. . 

The first Friday night there I visited 
Troop No. 27 which meets at the Y. M. 
C. A. The boy whom I met on the street 
and who gave me my invitation was walt- 
ing on the steps for me when I arrived. 
Everyone seemed to try to outdo the 
other in my behalf. One scout actually 
walked several blocks out of his way 
order to talk with me about scout work. 

My advice to the boy who is not 4 
member is, Join today. 

GLEN T. HICKMAN (5) 
Hudson, N. C. 


OUR CORRESPONDENCE LIST 

These boys would like to correspond with 
brother scouts: 

Lamar Rumbley, Peterman, Ala. 

Charles E. Finger, Hickory, N. C. 
Harles Woodard, Gleason, Tenn., Rt. 1- 
Raymond Coats, Waco, Texas, Rt. 4. 
Erett L. Powers, Crystal Springs, Mis» 
Rt. 6, Box 70. 

Wayne Drewry, Greenfield, Tenn., Rt. 
Box 39. 

McLean Hampton, Erastus, N. C. 
Glen T. Hickman, Hudson, N. C. 


4, 


+ + *& 
IME is seldom wasted that is spent 
making the meals good to look at 4 
well as good to eat. F 
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Culling the Farm Flock 


It Will Increase Your Profits—Observe These Rules 
By J. H. 


WOOD 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


HE success or profit from the farm 

flock will be determined by the 

amount of marketable products and 
the cost of producing them, Every farm 
woman can increase the farm income by 
practicing continual 
and systematic cull- 
ing with her farm 
flock. 

Egg production is 
quite likely to drop 
at this season of the 
year. This is espec- 
ially true in flocks 
where production has 

J. H. WOOD been high the past 

few. months. In sec- 
tims where the temperature has been 
extremely h zh and green food scarce, 
a considerable drop can be expected. 

Layers should be given the best of care 
at this season if good egg production is 
expected. Abundance of green feed, 
plenty of lime, fresh water and light 
scratch grain feeding coupled with com- 
fortable quarters should produce maxi- 
mum results. 


Even under such conditions and care, 
however, egg production will be lighter 
than during the previous months. 

Close observations and records have 
demonstrated the fact that the poor pro- 
ducer slows up or stops laying altogether 
at this season. The better producers lay 
right on during the summer and fall un- 
til early winter before stopping. Birds 
that stop now are not likely to lay before 
next spring. Birds that lay on until fall 
or winter will come into production again 
as soon as the early quitter. 

Poor producers are found in all flocks 
regardless of their breeding. The better 
the flock the fewer the poor layers, 
however. Only by removing the poor 
layers as fast as they show up can high 
records be made and maximum profits 
realized. 

How Many Should Be Culled?—The 
number that should be removed from the 
flock each year will depend upon the 
quality of the flock. The average layer 
is not profitable more than two years 
ani 50 per cent should, therefore, be 
culled out each year. Starting with 100 
pullets in the fall, gradual culling should 
be done until only 50 pullets are left a 
year later. This percentage will be near- 
ly correct except in extremely good or 
poor flocks. 

All weak individuals that are a detri- 
ment to the flock physically should be 
¢liminated. Weak birds are more sus- 
ceptible to disease and parasites than 
are healthy, strong birds. After con- 
tracting disease or becoming infested with 
Parasites they are a serious source of 
danger to the rest of the flock. 

After disposing of weaklings we should 
ext eliminate the healthy but poor pro- 
ducers. Healthy birds should not be 
culled out as long as they are laying. 
Eggs are profitable at any season of the 
year. Non-laying hens are not profitable 
and should be marketed as soon as de- 
tected. By culling closely feed cost will 
be reduced to a minimum, more room 
will be left for the workers and better 
Production will be obtained from remain- 
ing layers. 

The Molt.—When birds stop laying 
they generally molt. A bird that molts 
during the summer months will stay out 
°f production for several months and is 
4 poor producer. The heavy layers do 
Not molt until late fall or early winter 
and then molt quickly and come back 
mto production in from 6 to 10 weeks. 

The University of Missouri publishes 
the following table that will aid in de- 
‘termining the value of a bird by observ- 
ng time of molt. From the table it will 

seen that the early molter is a loafer. 
fdisposed of as soon as she stops laying 
.__ she will have made some profit. On the 
er hand, if kept for a few months 








after she starts molting she will eat up 
the profit and will have cost the owner 
something. 

Egg Production 


Summer Winter 

Time of July 16- Nov. 1- 

molt Oct. 31 Yearly Feb. 28 
Be Fae b. cssics 23 122 22 
me meee 4. sasces 29 132 20 
oe | a ae »” 142 23 
2 Oe Bae 46 158 2 
ee Bee: 3 onkes 57 167 19 
After Nov. 1 ... 74 195 34 


Forced Molt.—Some breeders are advo 
cating a forced, or unnatural molt, that 
is, to force the whole flock into a molt 
at this season expecting them to come 
back into production im early winter. 
This practice has been thoroughly tried 
and has not proved profitable. 


Pigmentation —As a bird approaches 
maturity she shows an abundance of yel- 
low pigment in her shanks, beak, ear- 
lobes, and skin. As she lays this pig 
ment disappears from the different parts 
of her body, but leaves some sections 
quicker than others. It disappears first 
from the vent, then the eyering, earlobes, 
beak, and shanks in the order named 
The laying of from 3 to 5 eggs will ab 
sorb all the yellow color in the vent, 
seven to 10 eggs the color of the eye- 
ring, 10 to 12 eggs the color of the ear 
lobes, 30 to 40 the color of the beak and 
from 60 to 80 eggs the color of the 
shanks. 

Any kind of a bird should have laid 
over 100 eggs by this time of the year 
and should not, therefore, show any pig- 
ment at all. As soon as a bird stops lay- 
ing the yellow pigment returns to the 
vent, eyering, earlobes, etc., in the same 
sequence that it left. 

Any bird that is showing much yellow 
at this season should be disposed of. 

Plumage.—A bird that has been pro 
ducing heavily and is still producing has 
not had time or opportunity to have clean, 
neat appearing plumage. A heavy pro 
ducer will therefore have a rough, rag- 
ged, dirty plumage appearance. The 
poor or non-producer will have clean, 
new feathers and will be much prettier 
than her working sister. 

General Appearance—Along with the 
pigmentation and plumage appearance are 
many other points of appearance that 
differ between the good and poor pro- 
ducer. We will list them all in order to 
make culling easier: 





Good Producer Poor Producer 
Plumage— 
Worn, ragged, dirty, Molting or over it. 
late molt. 
Comb— 
Large, red, oily, full. Pale, small, shrunk- 
en, dry and scaly 
Vent— 
Bluish or white, Yellow, small, dry, 
large, moist, stretch- shrunken 
ed. 
Eye-ring— 
White. Yellow 
Beak— 
White, broad, stout. Yellow, long, and 
narrow. 
Shanks— 
White, thin, flat Yellow, full, round- 
sides, dry. ed, oily. 
Skin— 
Pale, thin, loose, pli- Yellow, hard, dry, 
able. tight 
Body- 
Long, deep, broad Short, narrow in 
width and depth. 
Head— 
Short, stout. Long, narrow 
Eyes— 


Full, prominent, Sunken, small 

bright. 
Pelvic bones— 

Wide apart, thin, pli- Close together, thick, 

able. hard and rigid. 
Capacityt— 

Deep, full, pliable, Shallow, hard, dry. 

velvety. 
Back— 

Broad through. Narrow. 

t Breast bones to pelvic bones. 

By culling out the poorer individuals 
each year the breeders will gradually and 
quickly improve, and the offspring that 
follows will show improvement. 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 
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to develop and use 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - OAKLAND 


FIRST 


the self-starter 


THE FIRST practical self-starting 
and lighting system, the Delco, 
was invented in Dayton, Ohio, 
in 1910. 


It opened a new era in the 
history of the automobile, ex- 
tending its service to women, 
making night driving safe and 
all driving vastly more com- 
fortable and secure. 


Delco was first used by Cadil- 
lac, a General Motors car. 


Theinventor of Delcois today 
head of the Research Section of 
General Motors, whose person- 
nel includes scientific leaders 
in every phase of automotive 
development. 


General Motors operates the 
largest automotive research lab- 
oratories and proving ground 
in the world. They are added 
assurance that whatever is best 
and soundest in scientific prog- 
ress will be found in General 
Motors products. 


BUICK + CADILLAC - GMC TRUCKS 
YELLOW CABS, BUSES AND TRUCKS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 


General Motors cars and trucks, Delco-Light electric plants and 
Frigidaire electric refrigerators may be purchased on the GMAC Plan, 
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Tell Us Your Experience With 
Painting, Waterworks, and 
Lighting Systems 


RIGINALLY we planned to issue a 

“Paint, Lights and Waterworks 
Spectal” September 4, but this date has 
been postponed till September 18 in or- 
der to enable a larger number of readers 
to help use make this special what it ought 
to be. 

Fifty dollars in cash prizes is offered 
for the best experience letters by Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers. Tell us your 
mistakes, failures, and successes in paint- 
ing houses, in putting in waterworks, 
and in getting home lighting systems. 
Point out especially valuable lessons that 
other subscribers may learn from your 
experiences, whether of things to avoid 
or things to do. Be sure to indicate cash 
costs in each case. 

A cash prize of $25 will be given for 
the best and most helpful letter received 
no matter whether it covers experiences 
with painting, lights, and waterworks or 
only one or two of these three subjects. 
A second cash prize of $15 will be given 
and a third cash prize of $10 while all 
other articles used will be paid for at 
usual rates. Good photographs will be 
welcomed. 

Help other folks by telling your experi- 
ence and get a cash prize at the same 


time. Mail all letters by August 31. 


Decorative Fences for Farms 


NE of the greatest aids to farm beau- 
tification are the so-called decorative 
fences. There are so many types of 
fences and enclosures, from elaborate trel- 
lis-work to simple boarding, that it would 


Timely Farm Topics 


be impossible to describe or even to cata- 
log all of them. But it is important to 
remember in this connection, that it is 
just as important to protect with suitable 
paint those fences which are purely dec- 
orative as it is to color them appropri- 
ately, since they are always exposed to 
wind and weather and are therefore par- 
ticularly subject to rust or decay. A good 
exterior house paint is preferable to or- 
dinary calsomine or whitewash, which is 
so often used, as it is more durable and 
gives a far brighter color than the ordin- 
ary whitewash or other water paints, and 
is also protective. 

If you have an unattractive patch of 
ground, whether it be the plot that sur- 
rounds your home or a small orchard, 
you will never know its decorative possi- 
bilities until you try surrounding it with 
an appropriate fence, painted white or 
some suitable light color. 

And after you have painted it and see 
how attractive it is, keep it so by re- 
painting at proper intervals. 

FRANK PRICE HECKEL. 

Editor’s Note.—This is another of a 

series of articles we are carrying to help 

promote our campaign for “Making the 

South a Land of Painted Farm Homes.” 


Next week’s subject will be “The Most 
Popular Colors for Farm Homes.” 


MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


ET Feedstuff Waste in the Field.— 

I used to let my feedstuff stay in the 
field until the fall rush of other work 
was over, which sometimes lasted until 
winter. By that time the birds and 
rodents would have lots of it destroyed 
and the balance would be weather dam- 
aged Now I house my feedstuff as 
early as possible and find it pays well to 
do so. BE: ¥. 














Didn’t Plan Home Right—When we 
built our modern 8-room house a few 
years ago we had a nice front stairway 
put in and we realize now what a great 
mistake we made by not having a back 
one too. We could have used it to a 
great many advantages. ALABAMA. 

* * 7 

Didn’t Take Opportunities for Educa- 
tion—One of the worst mistakes I ever 
made was not making the best of every 
opportunity to get an education when I 
was young. Now I am married and have 
a family and see my mistake. I am tak- 
ing a correspondence course which I saw 
advertised in your valuable paper and 
find it to be all that it is claimed to be. 

A READER. 
* * * 

Didn’t Gather Her Potatoes—I made 
a serious mistake in the fall of 1925. I 
left home to teach school in anofher 
county. I failed to get someone to dig 
my potatoes. . As a result I had to buy 
potatoes at a dear price last winter. I 
shall try to avoidthis mistake in the fu- 
ture. T. W. Hi. 

* * * 

Didn't Pay Road Tax on Time.—I 
made a great mistake by not paying my 
road tax in time. The road tax of my 
county (Perry) if paid in time costs only 
$7.50, but I failed to pay when I should 
and the tax will cost me $10. My mis- 
take cost me $2.50 besides my time lost. 
From now on I shall look after these 


little things. Ba. Whe 
~_ * * 


Loaned Daughter's Education Money. 
—A great mistake I made was loaning 
a relative the money I had for my daugh- 
ter’s education. When I wanted it I 
couldn’t get it so she had to stop school. 

MRS. J. O. 
* + * 

Built Barn on Poor Foundation.—The 
worst mistake that we made in building 
our feed barn was in failing to put it on 
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Buy Tires As You Buy 
Farm Implements 


Be sure they have earned a good reputation that covers a 


7 Be sure there is a well-known maker back of them and a reliable 
dealer selling them. 

In other words, be sure you are getting your money’s worth in 
mileage and in convenience. 


Fisk tires measure up to every test of value and the line is com- 
plete from the Heavy Fisk Transportation Cord down to the low 
priced but worthwhile Premier Cord (High Pressure or Balloon). 


Time to Re-tire 
Geta 


TRADE MARK REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


FISK 
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The Progressiv: Form . 


a concrete foundation. At the time of 
its construction, concrete was not very 
generally used in this section and we put 
the barn on a rock foundation. After a 
good many years, some of the posts de 
cayed at the ground where the manure 
reached them and caused trouble 


TENNESSEE FARMER, 
Garden ad 
Orchard 
By L. A. NIVEN 


Five Garden Suggestions 

PLANT a fall crop of English peas, 

Use some of the earlier varieties, 
Select a moist and well prepared piece of 
ground and you will be surprised how 
easily they can be 
grown at this time 
of year. 

2. Radishes plant. 
ed now will be tendey 
and crisp for the 
first cool days im 
October. Of course, 
there is not a whole 
lot to the radish, but 
it is something that 
we all enjoy when 





I, A. NIVEN 


juicy and crisp. 

3. Don’t overlook the collard. It is 
one of our most delicious winter 
vegetables. Plant the seed now in hills 
where they are to remain, and thin out, 
using the thinnings to set other rows. 

4. The carrot is becoming more popu- 
lar every year. It is one of our best 
root crops and should be eaten more gen- 
erally than it is. Put in a few rows now 
for late fall and early winter use. 


5. For early winter greens plant some 
Spinach. Of all the vegetable crops that 
demand a rich soil, none are more ex- 
acting in this respect than spinach. t!t 
also demands an unusually well pulver- 
ized soil. 


Can't Spray for San Jose Scale 
in Summer 


HAT can I spray my peach trees 
with to control San Jose scale this 
time of year? It is spreading and I am 
afraid will kill the trees before they be- 
come dormant.” 

There is no spray strong enough to 
kill San Jose scale that will not injure 
peach trees while they are growing. There 
is nothing to do but to wait until the 
trees become dormant. Just as soon as 
they reach this stage, give an application 
of the oil emulsion, or concentrated lime- 
sulphur. Give a second one in late win- 


ter or early spring before the buds begin 


to swell. 


Fruit and Truck Growing 
Greatly Increased 


HE standard of living in the United 

States has risen by leaps and bounds 
in recent years. A true indication of this 
fact is seen in the increased quantity of 
fresh fruits and vegetables that are used, 
because just as the consumption of these 
increases does the general standard of 
living rise. 

Records kept by the railroads show 


that in 1917 there were 412,178 carloads. 


of fresh fruits and vegetables shipped 
in the United States. This increased 
last year to 963,442, or 133 per cent. This 
does not take into consideration the large 
quantities consumed by those who grew 
them or where they were carried to mar- 
ket in trucks, wagons, etc., but refers 
only to those shipped in carlots over the 
railroads. 

Tn no section of the United States has 
the percentage of increase in the produc 
tion of fruits and vegetables been greatef 
than in the South. They are being pro- 
duced in ever increasing quantities. That 
is why both truck and fruit growing afé 
becoming so increasingly important 4 
the years go by. It has more than dou- 
bled in the past eight years and who 
knows but that the rate of increase will 
be greater in the next eight years. 
cations point that way at least. 
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‘Pioneer 
Bill Says: 


The Pioneer Engine Sup- 
port, a little saddle 
o’pressed steel, holds your 
Ford engine tighter than 
a bear’s hug, and makes 
‘er run steadier. ’Most 
all vibration is gone. 
Power is greater---especially on 
hills. All fear of broken crank- 
case arms is ended; those already 
broken will be set for good. Don’t drive 
our Ford any longer without a Pioneer 
upport around the flywheel housing. 


Use as a brace for three or four speed 
auxiliary transmission. 


THE BREWER -TITCHENER CORP’ 
102 Port Watson St., Cortland, NY. 
























Cash £. o. b. fac- 
tory for the 


FAIRBANKS- 
MORSE 


All-Purpose, 
Hammer Type 


| FEED 
NS MILL 


The most feed mill 
$135 ever bought 


Weigh the cost of this all-purpose feed mill 
against the big saving it produces —10 to 25 
ber cent on every bushel ground! Where else 
can you invest so little money and reap such 
big returns? 
When you purchase this mill your grinding 
iene are solved. The Fairbanks - Morse 
. immer Mill is a real all-purpose mill that 
mines roughage—corn stalks, hay, alfalfa, 
: © maize, straw, etc.—as well as all grains. 
s hammers cut, tear, shred, crush, grind and 
a the feed in suspension. The rigid all 
- frame construction; the heat treated 
tee the sturdy shaft running lightly 
0 ball bearings are just a few of the high 
Quality features which assure extra years of 
Satisfactory service, 
PP sage desire a grinder for all grains only in- 
. +! ear corn—the Fairbanks-Morse Plate 
Fad tinder will meet your needs. Prices 
= = 11 to $55 cash f.o.b. factory. See these feed 
$ at your local Fairbanks- Morse dealers. 
Baty Prefer not to pay cash, ask about the 
deal airbanks-Morse Finance Plan. Your 
er will tell you about it. 


one Fairbanks-Morse Products are listed 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Febbe Chicago, U. 8. A. 
Gir! snis-Morse “Busty Line 








Branches and Service Stations Covering 
Every State in the Union 


FREE! 


FAIRBANKS, MOR 
. SE & CO., Dept. 8362 
90 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Without ¢ 
ering ite —= geen send literature 


Deed Mills CQ Hammer Type 0 Plate Type 


2” Engi i i 
Oo gines__[() Steel Eclipse Windmills 
ra} Home Later Plants ( Fairbanks Scales 
eLight Plants © Washing Machines 


The coupon brings 16- 
page book describing 
F-M Feed Mills. 














PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


sionally amiable tone, “this is going to hurt 
just a little.” 


APT PUPIL 

Professor—‘What is the most common con 
ductor of electricity?” 

Pupil (much at sea)—“Why—er— 

Professor—‘Wire, correct. Now tell me 
what is the unit of power?” 

Pupil (more at sea)—“The what, sir?” 

Professor—“‘Yes, the watt, very good.”— 
Christian Science Monitor. 


HIS CHOICE 
Student—“‘A fortune teller told me that I 
had a lot of money coming to me.” 
Sportsman—“I had rather hear 
teller say that.” 


THE BRUTE 
Haberdasher—“‘And will one collar be suf- 
ficient, madam?” 
Mrs. Higgins—“Do you insinuate, young 
man, I have more than one husband!’’—Good 
Hardware. 


THE ORIGIN OF A THEORY 
When an old farmer was asked if hot 
weather was really good for the cotton crop, 
he replied: “Well, somebody said so at some 
time and it was too hot for anybody to deny | 
it and that’s how the idea got started.” 


a paying 


HORRIBLE MENTION 


The dentist had just pulled out a _ nice 
sunfish, and noticed that it had swallowed 
the hook | 

“Now,” he cautioned, in his most profes- | 





| 


, TESTING 

“Give me a glass of water, please,” said the 
man in the barber’s chair, feebly. 

“You aren’t going to faint, I hope,” said | 
the barber, conscious that he had been doing 
some extraordinary gashing of the custom 
er’s cheek. 

“No, I only wanted to see if my mouth 
would hold water.”’—American Mutual Mag- 
azine. 





On the last day of school, prizes were dis- 
tributed at Peter’s school. When the little 
boy returned home, the mother was enter 
“Well, Peter,” said one of the | 
a prize?” “No, but I} 
replied Peter. 


taining callers. 
callers, “did you get 
got horrible mention,” 


BLIND 


Gentleman to his servant—‘Well, John, did | 
you give the governor my note?” 

“Yes, sir, I gave it to him, but there’s 
no use writing him letters, he can’t see to 
read them. He’s blind—blind as a bat!” 

“Blind!” 

“Yes, sir, blind. Twice he asked me where 
my hat was and I had it on my head all the 
time. Blind as a bat, sir!” 


THE BIG DRAWBACK 


Alice—“Gladys has a position as detective 


in a big department store.” 
Grace—“Well, I don’t envy her. Imagine 
being a plain-clothes woman.”’—Good Hard- 


ware. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLE Y—Copsright, 1926, by 


3ell Syndicate, Inc. 




















STo-KEEPUH SHO IS 
A SALESMAN — I KIN 
JES’ WALK THU DAT 


STo’ o’ HISN EN COME 
OvT BROKE!! 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Dat lawyuh stop me ev’y time I sayes: 
“I thinks,’ but shucks! I cain’t talk ’dout 








thinkin’—lak dem lawyuhs does!! 
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For the man who wants 
good moderate-priced tires 


UCKEYES are made for the man who wants 
good dependable tires but who does not feel 
that he needs the extra service of the regular higher- 
priced Kelly-Springfield cords and balloon cords. 
Buckeyes are well built and sturdily constructed. 
Nothing has been taken out of them to bring them 
down to a price. All the four-inch sizes are full 
six ply. At their price they are unsurpassed values. 
If you are looking for moderate priced tires, don’t fail to 
ask the nearest Kelly dealer to show you the Buckeye line. 
It will pay you. 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 


BUCKEYE TIRES 


Built by Kelly-Springfield 








Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELI- 

ABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the sub- 
scriber says, “I saw your advertisement in tite Progressive 
Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us 
within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price 
of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any 
one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent mis- 
representation in our advertising columns. e cannot try to 
adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertis- 
ing of real estate, because 











buyers should gereonany Ke, 
investigate land efore ALee me Farut® 
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Be Sure You 
Get the 
Original and 
Genuine 


For Constipation 


this delicious mint-flavored chewing gum tablet 





Feenamint ¥ 
‘The oe 

7 
\ sane confectio® 
i o Chew It 











ee Look for the name Feen-a- 

> mint in orange on the 
white oval with the blue polka-dot 
border. Beware of substitutes. 
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Feen-a-mint 
‘The Chewing LAXATIVE 

Chew It Like Gum 
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Everything 
for the Fall Garden 











In Wood's Fall Catalog you will 
find all the vegetable, flower and 
field seeds, bulbs included, that can 
be sown or planted in the fall. 

This helpful book offering tested and 
certified seeds is yours for the ask- 
ing. Postcard or letter brings your 


Copy. 








Fresh Vegetables 
all Winter Long 


Keep the garden growing this 
winter. A fall ot pays even 
better than a spring gar Fresh 
vegetables will be a real treat and 
save you much money that you 


woutd otherwise spend for food. 


Wood's Fall Catalog lists 25 
vegetables for fall planting. 












We Handle 
Certified Seeds 


These seeds of known ancestry, 
grown by members of the Crop 
Improvement Association, field and 
bin inspected, are guaranteed to 
meet rigid requirements as to purity, 
germination and trueness to variety. 


All seeds “certified” may be iden. 
tified by the official seed tag on 
each bag. Write for prices on cer- 


tied wheat, oats, rye and barley. 


































Crops to Plant 
This Fall 


Hairy Vetch—a wonderful nitrogen 
gatherer and soil improver. 

Abruzzi Rye—a rye particularly adapted 
to the South. 

Fulghum Oats — the earliest and best of 
fall sown oats. 

Crimson Clover — fine grazing and for 
soil improvement. 

Beardless Barley — for hay or pasture: 

Pres and Sample: of these and other seeds 


‘or fall sowing on request. 





This book tells the special advantages of each crop 
and the best varieties to plant for each purpose. 
May we send you ® copy free ? 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 
(Seedsmen Since 1878) 
W S. 14th Street Richmond, Virginia 




















THE 


set OOYBEAN 
HARVESTER 


IN AMERICA 


They All Say It— 
Our Sales Have Proved It! 



































From the Smallest to the Largest Manufacturer 
of SOYBEAN HARVESTERS in Three Years 


SCOTT ONE MAN HARVESTER 


Write for 
Circular 


THE SCOTT SALES CO., Elizabeth City, N. C. 




















A letter to each of our 475,000 subscribers 
would cost $9,500 for postage alone. Cost of 
printing, addressing and mailing would be 
in addition. It is economy for you or the 
manufacturer to advertise instead of sending 
out circulars. Advertise and buy advertised 
Products. 












‘BiSSiness Colleges 


Are Fulty Accredited to the National Association 
of Aceredited Commercial Schools. 
Let us train you for, and assist you in securing, 
a good position. Our graduates are being placed 
all through this section. 
CECIL’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Asheville, N. C. H : Spartanburg, 








Ss. C. 















Medium and Mammoth 
Red Clover, Alsyke, Sweet 
Clover, Crimson Clover, 
Kansas Alfalfa, Hardy 
Northwestern Alfalfa, Alfalfas, 
Grimm Alfalfa, Timothy, the 
Orchard Grass, Kentucky 
Blue Grass, Red Top 





soil 



























land Grown Seed Rye, 
Rosen Rye, Abruzzi Rye, 
Winter Seed Barley, and 
other field seeds for fall 
planting. Inoculation 
for Legumes, 


freight. 

















Estabiished 
1870 


Over Fifty Years in the Seed Business 


When you allow your land to lie idle during the 
fall season you not only miss the opportunity of 
increasing its 
which could be realized from the crops harvested. 


money in your pocket. 


(Herd’s Grass), Hairy Plant. a fall crop. Plant SIMPSON’S SEEDS, 
Vetch, Dwarf Essex Rape. kpown for good results for over half a century. 
-asture Mixtures, all var- Tested in Washington. Free from weeds. Anal- 
ieties Seed Wheats, Mary- ysis on each package. Each bag sealed when 


packed unless shipped parcel post. 


Ask your dealer or write direct for price 
list on seeds for fall planting and valua 
information. 


THE W. A. SIMPSON CO., 
262 Balderston Street 



















fertility but also actual profits 






grasses, etc., make 
for spring and mean extra 


clovers, timothys, 
more fertile 











We pay the 



















BALTIMORE, 
MD. 
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T. B. Parker Heads State 
Alliance 


HE North Carolina Farmers’ State 
Alliance meeting in Morehead City 
last week elected T. B. Parker of Wake 
County president for the coming year, 


with other officers 
as follows: Vice- 
president, J. C. Bain, 
Cumberland; secre- 


tary-treasurer, T. S. 
Cherry, Edgecombe ; 
lecturer, H. M. 
Cates, Alamance; 
sergeant-at-arms, C. 
T. Lane, Guilford ; 
doorkeeper, H. H. 
Thompson, Orange; 
trustee business agency fund, H. E. 
Thompson, Wilson; members of the ex- 
ecutive committee: J. A. Davis, Edge- 
combe; W. L. Baker, Bertis; B. F. Shel- 
ton, Edgecombe; P. C. Caldwell, Wayne; 
C. F. Cates, Alamance. 

Resolutions adopted endorse codper- 
ative marketing and urge farmers to 
market their products through codoper- 
ative associations as far as possible, urge 
that in our public school system the state 


PARKER 


T. B. 


rather than the county be the unit of 
support, and urge the organization of 
county boards of agriculture in each 
county. 


Live Virginia Farm News 


R. C. L. Shannon, of Spotsylvania 
County, made a yield of 33% bushels 

of wheat from 30 pounds of seed sowed 
on half an acre, reports County Agent 


N. R._ Linthicum. 
The seed was Leaps’ 
Prolific which had 
been head selected 
by Mr. Linthicum 
from the 1925 crop. 


The plot was seeded 
October 23 and fer- 
tilized at the rate of 
300 pounds per acre 
with a mixture of half 16 per cent acid 
phosphate and half raw bone meal. 
While grown on a small area this is the 
largest yield of wheat reported this sea- 
son, which has been the most remarkable 
wheat year on record. 
_ 


Governor Harry F. Byrd will be host 
to between 450 and 500 commercial fruit 
growers from many sections of Virginia 
at an outdoor meeting August 28 at his 
“Rosemont” orchard farm, near Berry- 
ville, Clarke County. The meeting is be- 
ing arranged for the main purpose of ex- 
changing ideas about apple culture in 
general and the problems of marketing. 
The meeting will open about 11 o’clock 
in the morning and close late in the af- 
ternoon with a general inspection of the 
“Rosemont” orchard. 

* 7 7 





The annual all day meeting of the Au- 
gusta County Farmers’ Union held at 
Fort Defiance early in August was at- 
tended by approximately 4,000 farmers 
and their families. This was the largest 
meeting ever held by the county union. 
George W. Lambert of Rural Retreat, 
president of the State Farmers’ Union, 
was the principal speaker. 

& + - 

Danville is to have a tobacco festival 
during the late fall under the auspices 
of the Chamber of Commerce. It is to 
be somewhat along the order of the Win- 
chester Apple Blossom festival. Plans 
for the event are being drawn up. 


Trend of the Markets 


VERAGE prices at Chicago except 
cotton at New York and peanuts at 
Georgia shipping points. 


Aug. 10, Week Year 
1926 Ago 
Cotton, spot middling, .. $ .1825 $ .1915 $ .2405 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, Ih 09% SPU wessice 
Potatoes, Kansas and Mis- 
sourt Cobblers, cwt. 1.85 2.10 2.40 
Peaches, Elbertas, 6's.... 1.50 1.85 3.15 
Watermelons, Florida Tom 


Watsons, car ...-:... 
Hogs, average, 

Steers, average. cwt. ~.... 
, fresh firsts, deeen .. 
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The GORDON 


” 

“One Man Harvester 
Saves Labor, Time and Money 
“Any boy large enough to drive a team safely, 
can hitch his team to this harvester, and har- 
vest from 100 to 150 bushels of beans a day, 
without extra help.”” 

For Descriptive Circular and Priees, Write 


GORDON BEAN HARVESTER CO. 
ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 
\ — 


FINCK'S 


f RED-BARN 
OVERALLS 
9 FREE 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
his name and we will mail you a pair of 


Finck’s Red-Bar Overalls free of charge 48 
6000 as we secure his order. 



































Ww. M. Finck & Co. ~ 
Detroit, Mich. Lon 

Dallas, Texas Dalton, Ga Coll 
Minneapolis, Minn. Seattle, Wash. ‘wt 
Pin 
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gain. 20 yards of standard dry oe , : 


gingham, percale, linene, 







4 .. andecrim—a great big bun ile rm 
1 $i 97. Each piece tong enough bande 

= each, $3.90 

(UY ‘al different. 2 Bundies (40 yards) ° iss. 
5 SEND NO MONEY occa 


L9tand few cents 
PYour money back Ht not 


$B -/ 
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Farmers Exchange q ie 






































































































































































































ANCONAS 
Write J. V. 


For Sale.—Purebred Ancona cockerels. 
Sowder, — Sutherland, Va. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Young Man-—Let the Charlotte Barber C ollege teach 
you a good trade. Write for their catalogue Char 






























































































































































































































































































































— lotte Barber College, Charlotte N 
LEGHORNS —t sailigieaiemd 
es STRAW 
75 purebred Brown Leghorn hens, one to three years o-_ a 
CASH WITH ORDER old, $70.00. W. B. Gooding, Oriental, N. C Bone Shoat Straw, $12.50 ton N. A. Kimroy, 
a T , Thite Leghorn hens, half price, Pul- Soave. S. © 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. fy As ety alse, Wrhe quick, “Beagle Poaluy Farm, Mor TOBACCO 
; 1 ristown, Tenn. erecta —— -- 
. -VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- —- aaa —--  - - Look Here!—Ten pounds extra good mild smoking 
me ® the Canciaeen ‘arolina, Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use ot ~ Selected Single Comb Dark Brown Leghorn cock tobaceo, $1.45. Pipe free. Chewing: 5, $1.00. Qual 
ening morte Ce Progressive F The following table shows rates per word for advertising in erels, April hatch, $1.50 each; pullets $1.25. D. H ity guaranteed. Farmers’ Club, B-3, Hazel, Ky. 
ations RMERS MXCHAN(C . Bach initial, number or amount counts as a word. We Reel, Iron Station, N. F spun tobacco, Smoking or Chew 
this juced rates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would Gost, Hollywood 300-830 egg blood Weghorns Yearling : mum Wants, Gaskin or Chow- 
an ona— a Farmers’ Exchange— hens, laying pullets, 12 week puliets and cockerels pounds $1.00: xy welve, $2 25 Pipe free et aude arm- 
piainty Carolinas-Virginia. aye — ad — priced low. K. E Sandy, Stuarts Draft, Vi a. ers of Kentucky, Paducah, Ky 
ry Ry Sonn tar wont ORPINGTONS Poba The farmers say sell it. 10 pounds good 
State obacco armers y se . 10 pounds good 
ara - t—.... — 130.000 6 cents yer word ~S. C. Buf Orpington ~cks, cockerels; also limited hand picked chewir 3 pounds good mell Ww 
bs Bcc ve scncevees v § n cocks, .s : s “<* smoking, $1.00; 5 ay Sati guar 
an foar editions. . 475,000 27 cents per word number hens and pullets for quick sale, Miss Julia ore aad ok 0. D ed 
[as Address Advertising Department, The —— "Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. P. Jones, Tobaccoville, N i a Mart Penn 
. VIN RS" x 
Cabbagé and Collard plants: * 30c; 300, T5e; soitieaieenie PLYMOUTH ROCKS — ———— en ae . E CUTTE noel 7 
500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50; postpaic tisfaction guar- Choice B varred Rock pullets, from heavy laying strain; Sweet Potato ( ‘ Purdom 8S Vine Cutter 
[WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE anteed. Raleigh Plant Co. Raleigh, N. C maturing in Ancvet. Sepiember and October. W. H. be ts 5 men cutting vine clean off bed hile plow 
Cabbage, Tomato, heading Collard plants: 200 oe Martin, Shields, bene of ® igs bo a oes $4.50; guarant B 
. 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, prepaid. Good plants, promy Park’s strain Barred Rocks direct Blood tested P a 
N Wanted. — Gre een Mow many can yon foment shipment. Lillydale Farm, Mineral Springs, N. C. gelected, big, husky, range faised, March cockerels 
Ez What price? Golden Rute : Plies - e tims anriy «=Cohenss. Big values. Write for circulars. Miss Myrtle 
+ Cabbage and Tomato wary se mont set. Gerdurs Ve 
and late: 200, 50c; 500, 1; 1,000, .50, postpaid. , Gardn 7 " | 
F FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 5,000, $5, expressed. LKimmett Griffin & Sen, Court- WYANDOTTES 
A land, Va. _- —— - Fruit ed Concord 
— 8s w otte her me year; some winners. Nurse: 
L Cabbage, Collard, -Tomato and Brussel Sprouts ¢y" a bk “ing a Sa. ye a & 8 ners. Nurserie ep. 2 Lo : fe ee: ae 
A NORTH CAROLINA plants; W akeflelds and Flat Dutch; mailed promptly = -———— ————- ————---——— Get o » sample case. Toilet articles, Perfumes 
J ] 10 te 120 actes pempald: 250, Sie: 200, Tei. L000, 1.00 wer Mi as - S’Neal mts epaierels, y ao ae and specialties Wonderfully profitable LaDerma 
s fi le or lease, 0 Parks, Pisgali, N.C. iss Ruth 8. Neal, 5. Danville, Va. Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis 
T Seren farms ‘or #0 Orien N. ©. a isgah, N. CG. _  -_ a oe aS Co., i , suis oa 
Y iL easy. J. W. Jordan, Oriental, ~~ Cabbage, pg A and 1 plants, standard vari- POULTRY SUPPLIES Sankrupt and » Sales—Make $50.00 daily 
4 =, Bale.- Two hundred ‘acres. Two million feet eties: 100, 80c:; $1; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid. Ex- - > : san cack Robert @ start you, everything Distributors, 
Mile of paved road, seventeen miles pressed; $1.25 hy "1 S00. Southampton Plant Co., _ Cyphers Incubators, 590 size, $35 each - Dept. 105, 609 Divisi: ‘hicago. 
$s ote at B. Caldwell, Owner, Montoe, N.C Courtland, Va. Smith, Nassawadox, Va - ; 7 
— a 5 ose : $8.25, 100; $60.00 ton. Robert © start you w thout a dollar Soaps, extracts, 
. of 50 acres at a bargain, in the Peach Belt Plants.—Fall and winter heading, omen varieties. | New Fish Meal: $3.25, ; verfumes, toilet goods, Experience unnecessary. Car 
ot North Carolina. Land ged for cotton and to- (Cabbage, Collard: 300, 75; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50; Smith, Nassawadox, Va. — Go. i y 
: peceo, with 700 peace trees ge ee my Brg =H 5,000, $6.25; prepaid; good one ~~ guaranteed. a eg Ey pa 
3,000 dewberries; 100 pecan trees, Nea 3 J. T. Councill & Sons, Franklin, Va _ We pay §$ a week, sh auto and expenses 
‘ terms write J. R. Rives, —- -—+- -- - -- — —— introduce our Soap and Washing Powder Buss 
1 oy wut — price and terms : Stop! Look! If you need plants, send ~ a “ LIVESTOCK Beach ( ympany Dept A79, Ch powa “alis Wise 
- - order. Cabbage, Collard, Tomato: 1,000, 75c; 5,000, 
£3.50 Ruby King Pepper: 1,000, $1.50 Satisfaction Agents.—Make a dollar an hour a ell Mendets, a 
1 VIRGINIA guaranteed. Duke Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. BERKSHIRES patent pé t a for instantly mending le = in st — 
ee ee ; anmae » , — — = - . rT 4 ie R 3 . an ei P lisboro, sils, Sample package free ilette ‘4 rf) e 
4 For Virginia farms, write J, H. Hardaway Realty Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants ready for late prolific Berkshire pigs. Leroy Hall, Hillst ‘ede a eale B » 
y (o., Blackstone. Va. rss setting. Special wholesale prices, $1.00 a AL eI a a re ——s 
———— - ’ 5 ‘ > . , . i ~ti ruars > i " , . rics Jatior Summer wor or tarmers eacbers and others +0) 
I 3 3 of Franklin. If interested Prompt shipments, well packed; satisfaction guaranteed. tig James W American National __ Su " 
~} ram te rent 3 ™pranklin, Va 4 Old Dominion Plant Company, Franklin, Va. Bank, Richmond, Va. = ee Da ose agi oe Desir an 7? _ . — ae 
— — - - — — ore 1th K rveautiful Ww yur erms ta 
do al y eam, tool ble Five million late variety Cabbage plants rea.ly; H salesmen. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
For Gale Cheap.-My farm, team, s. Not a . IT l : : 
- w fam. Joel Dimmette, Tainenburg, Va Ss a come eae ‘gg EH mest Chester > Whit B Setiow Ranch, Purvis, | Agenta.—Our new household cleani: 
——_ - 500 postpaid 7T5c; expressed thousand, yuarantee es hester ni 8. —— ollow neh, irvi gen yur né ousehold cleaning device washes 
Sale—Farm and @airy, near Suffolk, on con- orc ] *k. RK. O. Park Pisgah, N. C, Mis: and dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops 
> Se aehaty: “excellent schools, modern home, —_ oe = ae o— 7, to 4 Collard plants DUROC-JERSEYS ates Costs less than brooms Over half profit Write 
i d telephone. Price reasonable: easv an million abbage, ‘omato an ollard plan - Harper Brush Works, 205 8rd St., Fairfield. Iowa 
= eee ny aan J. & Harris Jr., Owner, 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, prépaid. Collect, “Geen cil : aa wnasce thine i L- 
od folk, Va. $1.60 thousand. Prompt shipment. Good delivery Den gilts, young service boars. Champion: rer Agents.-New plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 
Ww. = ry = Lanenbate Coume. Va., guaranteed. Farmers Supply Company, Franklin, Va. ing. Fairmont Farms, Staunton, Va 0 oe ° yg pe ohirte Girect veurer 
3! 140 acres in Lainenbd ounty, ** — _ = an ri ry , No pita or e rience Vee ( epresen rea! 
Me oat mn, railroad. 60 acres from this tract now Cabbage, Collard and Tomato ew for Tate setting. ara —, Bred silts, boare and pigs Farmers manufacturer. Write now for free samples “Madison 
ial ie mand of 1.200 to 1.400 pounds of tobacco per 300, $1.00; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25, Express Prices. J. P. Alexander, Fairfield, Va Shirts, 560 Broadway, New Yor! 
were, and other good crops Some timber ready for collect: 10,000, $1! ay Prompt . good de- POLAND-CHINAS _ ; - 
_ cutting, Buy when there is no boom and make money, livery guaranteed. Wholesale Plant Company, ‘lom- . md you suit mad n tl rtest 
=) Good land at half the price of poor. To settle estate asville, Ga vi Pigs; big type. Mt. Pleasant Stock farm, Fuirfield, i vill you keex i ar it 
i - ow irginia frien iS a Sa ‘ m 
immediately, $10 an oot title SeaeneeS, —— 50 acres now ready for late setting. Cabbage, Cop- : ~ : . . - : i wudventend ‘vecuiar G60 66 vals 
or better, come and see for Rovkevilie, Vo ™* ~—senhagen Market, Karly Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, ~ Registered Pigs.—Also gilts te boars. Best blood you use $3.00 an hour ; Title mare 
W. D. Dickinson, Executor, Burkeville, Va. Succession, Flat Dutch, 2 Ballhead: 100, —! Valleyview Farm, Narrogate, Tenn so, write me at once for my maderful 1 
300, $1.00; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25, prepaid. Collect: St OTE ae a ws Poland China piss 2 tion. Just write your “nh and ative on 
OTHER STATES ceistadiennatiin 10,000, $15.00. Tomato and Collard plants same a istered in FOUL Bate _ Poland China ee 4 wn i ma gg oe le a aS . 
. e , > = . onths old, twelve fifty Guaranteed. Henry Ken H 
Wonderful Opportunities.—Southern Georgia farm price. We are the oldest and largest growers in the drick, Bt. 2, Gastonia. N ; : 
lands. Write for complete information. Chamber state. Shipping any over half million ~~ } mack eS... a. . HEREFORDS — > : — ee 
Commerce, Qu an, Ga. Our plants must please money prompt Te- f aul pay i adva h 
=. — —_—— — ( q Cc ny, Franklin, Va. —— - ————— _ i (Muir Jim 24 day swork 
Tobacco Growers.—South Georgia tobacco _ brings funded. _ J. zs 2 nS = ee — For Sale Registered Hereford ‘bull “calf Shafter hed) i t y t ( for 
eden tron cl La ge Thomasville, NURSERY STOCK pa guarantced 7 1 is. $1 “< fence © 7 it 
—" dis . z Fruit and Ofmamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. JERSEYS needed. fpere t . y. Just show ¢ 
Georgia. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. a f } " \ i 
a rE Y * a Or re : y, - ade ' P . , 7 we furnish Vy yrde We i an 
, acre 5 2 Bulls, Heifers.—Register of Merit stock. Accredited 7 r .. 
wee N ee a ee Get our free Pecan catalogue “oo buying trees. herd “Mt “Pleasant Stock Farms, Fairfie 1, Va ou on ae on Piast Ohi is 
bor. Eesy terms or would consider renting. McPhail, Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, 188. an ete tr Nc Aes - ; 
Furman, Ala . ‘ Pecan trees of highest quality and weet prices SHEEP 
er -— furnished by North Carolina Pecan Growers Society, Shropshire rams. Donald Green, Oakland, Llinois 
$15-acre Pa ‘an Grove, Walton County, Fla. on vo & . ens . 
State line, for sale. Excellent proposition combination Ral kh. W Fite them bef we. buying. — For Sale.—Black Face Native Sheep Eari W. | PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
farming. "ft range 3 to 10 years old; best — ~ Fruit. ~ ‘Trees. — Pecan trees, ornamentals — Hammond, Rockport, Indiana. 
varieties, in Al condition, now bearing. Harlan stock Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen want- - 
Surser ’ 9 7 G ~ Regi stered  migg o Tams and ewes of good breed- 
Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Ala ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord._ a ing. Dahemeida,  Fatuaente Chicks That Grow — Fos HENS 
Select budded Pecan trees, standard varicties ip ae : = — : | Gai Mee ettione’ te weur dewe  O ss a “00 
} ments after November 15th. Book orders now /rite egisterer ampshires igorous, sturdy rams anc } ve delive o ! D a 5 : 
HELP OR SITUATION WANTED for folder. arian Warman Nursery, Lockhart, Ala ram lambs. James McClure, Fairview, N. C } ane —_ iene $2.50 a § hyo = . 
| | a rown Leghorn -50 4.50 
Peach and Apple Trees. Greatly ogee wl oeee, di- TWO OR MORE BREEDS Barred Rocks 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 
i ; : 4 b > ° ums erries, June = ; Re 3.00 5.5 0 47.50 
; giaPtienced lady School pmer ee ye. budded a. Pears. grapes, voacane: ornamental 150 young cattle, 75 sheep; total $4,250. W. Hund- Baa Chicks Rede 295 300 7 00 37.50 
; ag erences Address P. 0. Box 147, onroe, trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog printed in pat- ley, Boydton, Va a aA ; PINECREST POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
, pnd ural colors. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleve- Registered Guernseys, registered Holsteins Dry Herbert Miiler. Prop Richfield, Penna. 
an. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, wens 4 land, Tenn. milk for calves. Stone Gate Farm, Petersbu’g, Va 
. Dermanent government position. kg — . : shicl for Christmas 
ly. Guernsey Cattle. and Ham»shire Hogs.—Real choice BABY CHICKS { +e A 
spring pigs, male or female A few young Guernsey Broite rs. Rocks, Reds and 
; Wanted.—To communicate with any reliable party | SEEDS bulls of tested dams, sired by some of the breed's best rhort ts from these will fill 
Wishing the services of an experien truck farmer bulls. Al] at farmers’ prices. Gayoso Farms. Hort or iws for San C laus. Send for prices 
and stock 9 i st bh or Santa Clau : { 
7 and cattle raising. Box 21, Wilson, N.C. Buchanan’s fall seed prices mailed free. Buchanan’s, Lake, Miss. am QUAL ity. HATCHERY 
Wanted.—Position as farm superintendent for 1927. Memphis, Tenn DOGS Box 652 L ht x, Virgini 
abor A ynchburg irginia 
— 12 years ‘experier han for 4 ——— 
best iis end com = » Ag oR Best ; CABBAGE Purebred White Collie pups for sale. ©, Hl. McFar- SEND ONLY $1.00. Pure 
meferences. A. E. Cleveland, Mt. Gilead, N. C. Cabbage Seed.—Contract grower to the trade. Rob- land, Herndon, Va. BABY CHICKS bred Peg A arg dy ret 
ert Hackney, Durham, Cc. Registered White Collie pups, best blood lines | od stock. S ped ng PY - aay ‘posteaah 
» Bilan 3 , -cted stoc Sene ’ , pi ( 
PLANTS Cabbage Seeds.—New crop of high germination. Get Janie Biland, Sprott, Ala. re agate Weite far full articaiags 
our wholesale prices before buying. Councill Seed Fine registered Collie pups for sae Males $10.00 - KENTUCKY HA TCHERY 
Company, Wholesale Seedsmen, Franklin, Va. females $5.00. H. R. RBirchett, Lebanon, Tenn 352 W. 4th St Y Candanten Ky 
" CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO CLOVER Purebred Po nter pups, from best hunting stock 4 - 4 
—————_—__ —— ——$—______——_——_— 7 twe me weeks, $10.00 Arthur Allen, Chape! Hill, Sais 
Cabbage and Collard plants: $1.50, 1,000, prepaid. We guarantee perfect stands. Burr Clover Farms, SUMMER 
William Mu c t , ’ Originators Early Southern Bur Clover, Rock Hill, —_ 7 sibaipiitdiaamaiabin . - 
tan laremont, N. C. Ss ©. Purebred Scotch Collies Imported stock, be auti and FALL 
plants, poueets: 4 50 thousand; 10,000 — 7 PEAS 3 teria —— ‘fully marked. Males $10; females $5. Write A. G Write for fall catalovue and special en 
W. B. Lee, Benson c. ets Bobwitt, iAtieton, N. OC. C. A. NORMAN, Box 1440, KNOXVILLE. TENN 
eat heading Cabbage a 1.000, $1.50, post- Poa - Winter Peas, Hairy Vetch. V. R. Bush, 
paid, F. Murray, Catawba, N. C. ; Ibany, Ga. I A 
iil plants Varieties Cabbage, Collards,75c, RYE MISCEL NEOUS PUREBRED POULTRY 
Tal — Elisha Bradshaw, “ae Va ; Pure Abruzzi Seed Rye, $1.80. Order early. Geo. BAGS 
eading Cabbage and Collard plants: $1.50, F. Hendrix, Murphy, N. C. es 
_bostpaid. Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. C. ie Bags.—Pay market prices for good and mendable : Dp . 7 
a Seed Rye.—Home grown, Abruzzi and common tall 2. (of hand hens, ane euaatiie, Write belete ouip WHITE LEGHORN Ss - : 
lions plants ; Ms 5 5 § = 7 4 : ( nds of 
1,000, etches ’s bg et Toe, growing. ¢._ BE. S oulter, | Connelly Soe ar x en =] ping. Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga Now Half Price een , ng fm ~— 
—— August shipment only. Winter Rye ; Abruzz cnet ee wa gggprer iol wh » ead bred 20 
Cabbage and _c liard pl “ BEES— R Trapneste|, pe:ligreed foundation stock, egg bred 
¢ ts: $1.50, 1,000, postpaid: Rye, $1.65. Check with order. F. D. Dickey Feed E BEEWA E—HONEY Winners at 16 exe contests. Catalog and special 
leading ‘varietic eo rr a; . 3 years inners a , eg contests. Catalog and sf 
=, - Murray, Claremont, N. C. Co., Murphy, N.C. Ch re bulletin free. Tehip C.O.D., « tee satisfaction 
oice Denese Comb Honey. —OQne ten-pound pai) | Price bu in tree ahip , guaran a 
Li! a Gain also Collard plants: $1.50, Grown on my farm; Abruzzi Seed Rye, $2.00 $2.00; six $10.00. J. O. Hallman, Helena, Ga. GEO. B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids. Mion. 
—_ Postpaid G. W. Murray. Claremont, | N. C. bushel, delivered at station » new Sy (2) bushel Pure, Delicious Honey. Rest eweet for children 
\ = plants (white or cabbage variety): 500, $1; bess. Wm. _H. Woods, MMi. 1 Olt L : Easily assimulated. Ideal for convalescents and inva » 
‘ew $1.50, postpaid. K. Morris & Son, Maxton, Abruzzi Rye for fall seeding. Pure strain, of lids. Best and cheapest spread. Six pounds post hnswerimn S ——— 
guaranteed germination. Best winter cover crop. paid for $1.75. Stover Apiaries, Tibbee, Miss = 7 
Pr class Cabbage plants; price reasonable. ty — stock —y Rocky Point, Pender County, ~ BEAN HARVESTER e 
m” convinced. See ad. RK. O. Parks, ° : t t 
eo Want everybody to know that we manufacture the a ear in e 
Best varjeti-. Cabbene Gnd Gollard plant TURNIPS post a Harvester in the world. Hardy & Newsom Fa 
5, $1.00 s Ca e a Sollard plants: : — ne., Grange, N. ——— 
- #00; 1.000, $1.50; postpaid, Leroy a aime’ Buchanan’s Red Top White Globe Turnips. Finest = 
_ <n ” Se 1 pound, T5c; > ($2 > ee. Cata- CORN HARVESTER — rogressive armer 
wp fabbare also Collard plants, 25 cents hundred : ‘ Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
Yiamsion, Sal postpaid. Cloverdale Farms, Wil- $25.00 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog mean more than words It means 
POULTRY AND EGGS showing pictures of harvester. Box 52%. Salina, Kans that you are assured of satisfaction 
ae Plants: $1.00, 1,000; Collards $1.00; To- KODAK FINISHING by getting a square deal. We see to 
Pram ct! 00; Pepper $2.00 Good plants. Quitman AB : that. 
—= ©, Quitman, Ga. BABY CHICKS Send us your favorite kodak negative for sample " 
pemner Plants. — Cabbes Collards, chemically Shinn Chicks are better. Leading breeds. $7.40, print. Winder Studio, Winder, Ga. Read the classified ads. They offer 
Le Ra EES 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.60,. delivered. a - ae book. Shinn Farms, Box 120, Green- Kodak Finishing | by Mal Films developed free. many ideas as to improving your 
ORY linton, N. C. OD. seouri. prints, 3c to 5c White, Drawer 1112, Bir- poultry and livestock, tell you where 
mer p p! s Cabbage Collards. chemically treat- Baby Chicks.—Purebred Reds, Rocks, llc; White mingham, Ala. to order your seeds plants, seek help, 
E 300, 7 cents: 500 $1.00: 1.000. $1.60: nf Leghorns, 10c. Lithia Spring Hatchery, Park Station, ——— a Ans fi 4 f f h 
B. Gor 00; 1,000, $1.60; delivered. Waynesboro, Va. ~ Amazing Trial Offer!—One Kodak roll film develop or a position, find comforts for the 
—— Sof, Falcon, N.C “4 en . fine glossy prints: only 15c. Associated Photo, home, etc. 
Plants. Cat, rage: $1.00, 1,000; Collards $1.00; To- Be —Rarred Rocks, Reds, English Techorns: Box 1463-G, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Watt: 00; Pepper $2.00.. Prompt shipment. W. o. &. 30; bees eK $8.00. Erepald, live deliv- By the way, if you have anything 
Williams, anklin, Va. ery. _ Ona _Fums, estphalia, re ae rant kaa you don’t need let friend neighbor 
ne, Cab a and Golland Chicks, 7c up C. O. D., delivery guaranteed. Write neem anes — on? ; know about it. A small classified ad 
lantes read: Postpaid: Inventions commercialized Vhat have you Adam n s a 
ee per’ thousand. ” ntemanilie for feeding B apaer thet ‘falsea ay ia ad Fisher Mig. Co., 545 Enright. St., St. Louis, Mo. will spread the news and make some 
Se has Hr oles ee Paicnts— Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Garo- | |[| extra money for you 
age, Collard, Tomato planis, all va va- * = > linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bidg., 
Ses 0, 5 Accredited Chicks.—Low cut prices on 12 leading : 7 
wad $1; 1,000, $1.50, prepaid. varieties. cked fourteen years’ reputation for Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. Address Classified Adv. Dept. 


SSieesved. “Virginia Plant Farm, Geurtiand. “Va. 
Sane 
Kale age, Collard, Lettuce plants, eta 
B 300. 750: 500, $1.00." 1.000. alge aN 
000, $1.00; 5.000, $4.50; 10,060 $8.00." 
+ fine " ‘action 
Bos Se aie aaa wre 














a 
quality and satisfaction. Catalog free. Booth Hatch- 
ery. Box 550. Clinton. Mo. 












ROOFING 








Higrade Chicks and Pullets.—State Ceo Per 
100: Rocks, Reds, Orping- 
. " assorted 


; Anconas, 
'yandottes, gt: we ee 
She ete Re 


A ee a 


y 


“5-V crimp roofing, shin- 
asphalt chtesles, ene” adver- 


ae Selene: tnd common, - Waad-P 
- per 
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evrolet in Chevrolet History} 


Multiple-Cylinder Performance 
with Chevrolet Economy 


Proclaimed the world over as the 
greatest achievement in Chevrolet his- 
tory, today’s Chevrolet is climbingto new 
and spectacular heights of popularity. 


A single ride will tell you why! 


Into the field of low-priced cars, today’s 
Chevrolet brings exactly the slow-speed 
smoothness, exactly the velvet acceler- 
ation, exactly the freedom from high- 
speed vibration that have been the par- 
amount reasons for the buying of mul- 
tiple-cylinder cars. 


Imagine loafing up a hill in a loaded 
car —with the motor turning so easily 
that you are almost unconscious of its 
operation. You can in the smooth 
Chevrolet! 


Imagine rushing from 10 to 30 miles 
an hour, before your watch ticks ten 
times—with never a semblance of labor 
on the part of the motor. You can in 
the smooth Chevrolet! 


Imagine being able to drive between 
40 and 50 miles an hour, for hour upon 
hour at a stretch—in perfect comfort, 
entirely free from any sense of excessive 
speed. You can in the smooth Chevrolet! 


And, above all, imagine the satisfac- 
tion of enjoying such phenomenal per- 
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formance qualities together with the 
great economy of operation for which 
Chevrolet is everywhere famous. You 
do in the smooth Chevrolet! 


No matter what type of car you are 
accustomed to driving, learn for yourself 
the incredible smoothness that is win- 
ning the world to Chevrolet. Arrange to 
see and drive the car! Learn how amaz- 
ingly well this sturdy, durable car is 
adapted to suburban and farm use. 


Compare the excellence of detail ex- 
hibited in the coach work of the beauti- 
ful Fisher enclosed Bodies. 


Compare its performance abilities on 
any basis with any car you have ever 
driven. Try it in traffic—over the hills— 
through clinging mud and sand — over 
the rough country roads. 


We sincerely urge you to get a dem- 
onstration. And we advise you to be pre- 
pared for a ride the like of which you 
never dreamed possible in a car that sells 
at anywhere near Chevrolet prices. 


For that’s exactly what youwill discover 
at the wheel of the smoothest Chevrolet in _- 
Chevrolet history. 


See your nearest Chevrolet dealer at 
once! 










